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Sermons for the Month of December 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HEART OF JESUS IS PURE AND HOLY, AND SO 
MUST OUR HEARTS BE PURE AT 
HOLY COMMUNION 


Dear brethren, when our Lord and Saviour on the eve of His 
Passion was about to institute the holy Eucharist, He wished to 
impress most profoundly upon His Apostles and all Christians, by 
a symbolical act, how necessary it is, before receiving this holy 
Sacrament, to purify our hearts from every mortal sin, and from 
inclination even to venial sin: He washed the feet of His desciples, in 
order, by an outward cleansing, to indicate the inward cleansing 
of the heart. 

For this reason the blessed Thomas 4 Kempis says, “Clean should 
be the hands, clean must be the mouth, holy the body and unsullied 
the heart, into which the Author of sanctity should enter.” And 
St. Paul warns us (I. Cor. xi, 28), “But let a man prove himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of the chalice.” Man 
should, first of all, prove himself worthy of this Sacrament by a 
thorough examination of conscience, by contrition, resolution, and 
by a good sincere confession, ere he approaches the Lord’s table. 

We read in the Book of Kings that King David, shortly before 
his death, caused the officials of his kingdom to come to him, in 
order to confer with them as to the future building of the tempte. 
He bade them to erect an abode not for man, but for God (I. Parap. 
xxix, 1). These memorable words apply to your hearts, dear 
brethren, when you approach the heavenly banquet. You should 
then prepare a dwelling worthy of God in your hearts. “Only 
purity of heart,” says St. Bonaventure, “is the royal road by which 
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man attains to the sweet association, to the heavenly Spouse, and, 
finally, to the heavenly country.” 

Dear brethren, if even the saintly Baptist said of himself with 
regards to Christ (John i, 27), “The latchet of whose shoe I am 
not worthy to loose”; if Elizabeth, the mother of this same John, 
cried out (Luke i, 43), “Whence is this to me, that the Mother of 
my Lord should come to me?” should not we poor sinners ex. 
claim with the Centurion in the Gospel (Matt. viii, 8), “Lord, ] 
am not worthy that thou shouldst enter under my roof.” And these 
sentiments of unworthiness should induce us to the best of our 
ability to render ourselves worthy. 

If the divine Saviour in the Sacrament beholds our desire to pre- 
pare for Him a holy and worthy dwelling, His Most Sacred Heart 
will be most graciously inclined toward us. And as the father 
went lovingly to meet the prodigal son, so will the most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus hasten to our assistance to purify our hearts and, 
by uniting with us in holy Communion, grant us the sweet peace 
of the soul. Amen. 
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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED, WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
First SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
“IT BELIEVE IN Gop.” THERE Is A Gop. Gop Is A Pure Spirit. 


In this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke xxi, 25-34) our divine Saviour 
tells us that He will come in a cloud with great power and majesty 
to judge mankind. He will forever reward the good and punish 
the wicked. Why? Because He is God and He made all men. 
There is, therefore, a God, and we are right in professing our 
belief in God by repeating the words of the Apostles’ Creed, “I 
believe in God.” 

Some people pretend that there is no God, because they say nobody 
has ever seen Him. Many things exist which we cannot see; for 
instance, electricity, magnetism. Napoleon thus refuted some 
atheists, “You all say that I have a military genius, and that the 
battles I won prove it. But have you even seen my military genius? 
And yet you believe in it, you admit it, because you have seen 
its effects. In like manner you must believe in God, because you 
are constant witnesses of His effects.” He who pretends there is 
no God because no one has ever seen God should be told he lacks 
common sense, because no one has ever seen it in him. 

God cannot be seen, for He is a pure spirit. Our soul is a spirit, 
the angels are spirits. A soul cannot be seen with bodily eyes, 
for it has no size, no color, no form, no head, no hands, etc. A 
spirit has life, reason and free will. Our soul has these; it gives life 
to our body, or rather it is its life. When it will leave the body, the 
body will be dead. The body may be compelled to act against its 
wishes by a superior force. But no power can compel a spirit to 
act against its will. God is the greatest, the purest, the most perfect 
Spirit; on Him all things depend. 

God is the most powerful, holy, wise and beautiful of beings. 
How beautiful is a soul in the state of grace! It is so beautiful, 
that if we could see it, its sight would suffice to make us die of joy. 
The beauty of all the angels and saints, of the Blessed Virgin 
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herself, if compared to God’s infinite beauty, is less than a drop of 
water compared to the ocean. How vast is the ocean! It is made 
up of drops of water; they are so numerous that it would take 
us millions of years to count every drop. But it will take us al] 
eternity to count and enjoy the beauty and perfections of God, 
and this will make us perfectly happy. 

Many of those persons who pretend not to believe in God, change 
their way of acting when death stares them in the face. They then 
send for the priest and wish to die as believing Catholics. Toussaint, 
a great infidel, who wrote many bad books and boasted of his 
atheism, when on his death-bed called for the priest, made his con- 
fession and, before receiving the last Sacraments, declared before 
his fellow-infidels present that he was sorry for having posed as 
an atheist, that he had professed atheism because it was fashionable 
for those calling themselves philosophers to proclaim themselves 
by a show of atheism as above other men. Pride and human respect 
have made many a believer turn atheist. 





SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Gop Is Eterna. Gop Is INFINITELY PERFECT. 


We read in this Sunday’s Gospel (Matt. xi, 2-10) that St. John the 
Baptist, knowing that his mission as the Redeemer’s precursor was 
about to end with his martyrdom, sent his disciples to Jesus, not for 
his, but for their information, and to induce them to follow Him. 
Jesus proved to them by His preaching and miracles that He was 
the expected Redeemer. In like manner God proves to us by His 
works not only His existence, but His infinite perfections. We 
shall see to-day that He is eternal and infinitely good. 

I. God had no beginning; He existed before all other beings, 
for He made them. He was not made or created; He is self-existent. 
Everything in the universe had a first beginning. However old or 
ancient a thing may be there was a time when it did not exist. On 
earth some buildings are over one thousand years old, some trees 
are hundreds of years old. There was a time when these buildings 
and trees did not exist. But God always existed. 
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God will have no end. Everything in the world will decay and 
die, will have an end sooner or later. Astronomers tell us of dead 
and dying heavenly bodies, such as the moon. All creatures change, 
and change continually, for they are all imperfect; they are con- 
stantly improving or deteriorating. God does not, cannot change, 
for He is infinitely perfect. We speak of past, present and future; 
that implies change. In God there is no past, no future, but only 
the unchangeable present. Everything in the universe changes; one 
change follows another. The sun rises and sets daily, the seasons 
follow one another, plants grow and decay. We change every day, 
and every day we are nearer our death. The little baby of twenty 
years ago is now a grown up man or woman. In a hundred years 
most probably every one of us will be dead. But God does not change 
or grow old, but abideth forever (Ps. cxvi, 2). You may say: “When 
I was baptized God loved me, because I was pure; but when I fell 
into mortal sin God ceased to love me and was irritated against me.” 
Did God change? No; but you changed from good to bad. In the 
morning you are well dressed and clean. If you look in a mirror 
you see a nice boy, a nice girl. But later in the day after romping 
in the fields you look in the same mirror and you see something 
quite different. Has the mirror changed? No; but you have! 

II. God in infinitely good. Everything good comes from God; 
He is the source of all good; He is an ocean of good. Because He 
is goodness itself, He made us and gave us all that we have and are, 
though He did not need us. He is good even to the wicked, for 
“He maketh His sun to rise upon the good and the bad, and raineth 
upon the just and the unjust” (Matt. v, 45). A little princess one 
day said to her governess: “I pray every day to God and give Him 
my heart, but He never gives me anything.” The governess replied: 
“You are mistaken, for every day God gives you your life, your sight, 
hearing, speech, hands and feet, your health, your soul, your reason, 
your will, good parents to feed and clothe you and to provide for all 
your wants, and a devoted guardian angel. He has called you to the 
true faith, gave His Son to die for you on the Cross, all the graces 
needed to save your soul and has prepared for you a beautiful 
place in heaven. And what do you give Him? A little prayer, a 
very little heart, which He even gave you. And why does He 
do all this for you? Because He loves you far more than your 
parents can love you. Therefore, thank Him daily for His benefits 
and show your gratitude by endeavoring to please Him in all things.” 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Gop Is MercIFUL AND FAITHFUL 


The Gospel of this Sunday (John i, 19-28) gives us the testimony 
of St. John the Baptist, so full of humility, concerning his mission as 
the Redeemer’s Precursor. Although he could have claimed to be 
the “Prophet” that came “in the spirit and power of Elias,” he 
called himself merely “the voice crying in the wilderness.” God was 
wont in olden times to send, in His mercy, prophets to preach 
penance to the wicked that they might be converted. The last 
prophet, His forerunner, was St. John Baptist. 

I. God is merciful, full of mercy towards sinners. Mercy means 
pity, compassion, sympathy. The merciful pity the suffering, suffer 
with them and grieve over the wicked. God is always ready to 
forgive repentant sinners, however wicked they may have been. 
He has compassion upon the poor mortals who are hastening to 
eternal misery. He is the most kind and loving of fathers. A boy 
once had talked impudently to his good father. Fearing severe 
punishment, he begged pardon of his father, expressing his sorrow 
for his fault and promising amendment. His father out of pity for- 
gave him. Thus does God act towards the repentant sinner, not once 
only, but as often as the sinner repents, for He is infinitely merciful. 
Hence no one should say: “I am too bad to be forgiven,” for were 
you a million times worse, if you repent God will forgive you. 
God could send every sinner to hell immediately after his first mortal 
sin, but He is long-suffering, and patiently awaits for years the 
sinner’s conversion and treats the repentant sinner most kindly. 
Examples: David, Magdalen, the good thief; the parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son. 

II. God is faithful, for He keeps His promises and carries out 
His threats. “Heaven and earth shall pass, but My words shall 
not pass” (Matt. xxiv, 35). He is faithful who keeps his word. 
We should always keep our word, unless we promised to do some- 
thing bad. Let us always reflect before making a promise so that 
we may not promise anything bad or something we are unable to do. 
God threatened to punish Adam if he should disobey and eat of the 
forbidden fruit. Adam was disobedient and God carried out His 
threat. Then He promised a Redeemer to man and kept His promise 
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in due time by sending His own Son to redeem mankind. He 
promises heaven to the good and threatens the torments of hell to the 
wicked, and He will fulfil His promise and His threat in the next 
life. This should be an incentive for us to live up to our faith and 
avoid offending God. 





FourtH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Gop Is EvERYWHERE 


St. John the Baptist in this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke iii, 1-6) teaches 
us what kind of preparation we should make for Christmas in order 
that the Infant Jesus may condescend to be born in our hearts. 
We should walk straight ahead in the path pointed out by faith, 
fulfil every duty, humble ourselves so that our crooked ways may 
become straight and our rough, uncharitable ways may become 
smooth and kind. 

That we may be enabled to do this, let us be mindful of the 
presence of God, wherever we may be, for He is everywhere. We 
cannot be in two places at the same time. Some saints, by a special 
miracle, have a few times been in more than one place at a time. For 
instance, St. Alphonsus once while giving a mission at Naples was 
also at home, about 40 miles distant, giving alms to a poor person in 
great distress. But God, who is a pure Spirit, is in all places at 
the same time; He is always everywhere. How can that be? 
That is beyond our comprehension. We may form some idea of 
it by reverting to our soul, which is a spirit without size or form. 
Our soul is the life of our body, and, therefore, is in every part of 
our body as its life and, what is more wonderful, our soul is whole 
and entire in each part of our body, for our soul, being without size, 
is indivisible. So too, God is whole and entire all over the 
universe and in every part of the universe. God is here, around 
us, in us. “In Him we live and move and have our being’ (Acts 
xvii, 28). We are, as it were, in God like a sponge in the ocean. 
We cannot conceal ourselves from God. 

The thought that God sees us, wherever we may be, should 
keep us from committing sin. How often we do or think what 
is wrong under the impression that “no one sees us.” And we do 
not reflect that God sees us! God, who will not fail to punish the 
sinner for his sin. How many persons have been kept from sinning 
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and have been even converted by seriously reflecting on this truth! 
A good man was once tempted by a bad one to commit something 
very sinful, and was told: “Do not be afraid, no one sees ys” 
“What!” he replied, “God sees us! And can we dare commit jn 
His presence a sin we would be afraid or ashamed to commit before 
a respectable person!” These words made such an impression 
on the tempter that he was converted and did such severe penance 
that he was looked upon as very holy by all who had formerly 
despised him as a sinner. 

Since God is everywhere, we can speak to Him, pray to Him 
wherever we may be. This we can do, of course, more especially 
in the church, for it is the house of God. One day a very poor 
man seeing a good rich man passing by requested help in his distress, 
The rich man gave him half a dollar and told him to come to his 
house and he would then give him all he needed. The poor man 
went next morning to the rich man’s house and got enough from 
the rich man not only to feed, but also to clothe himself and family 
and pay his rent and his debts. [Application is self evident.] When- 
ever you pass near a church, the house of God, step in, if you havea 
few minutes to spare, to salute Him and make your wants known 
to Him. 

Let us never forget that we are never alone, for wherever we 
are, there is God and our guardian angel besides ourselves! 





SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
Gop Is Hoty. Gop Is Just 


The Gospel of this Sunday (Luke ii, 33-40) tells us that holy 
Simeon thus spoke to the Blessed Virgin concerning the Infant 
Jesus: “Behold this Child is set for the fall and for the resurrection 
of many in Israel.” These words mean that the coming on earth 
of the Son of God as Redeemer would be followed by the salvation 
of the Israelites who would believe in Him, and by the damnation 
of those who would reject Him. All those who are saved, are saved 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, and all those who are damned 
are lost through their own fault. God saves, but does not cause 
the damnation of men, because He is holy and just. 

I. God is infinitely holy. He loves and wills only what is good. 
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He hates sin, because it is wicked. All that is opposed to God’s 
holy will is bad, sinful. The angels in heaven, the priest and the 
choir after the Preface of the Mass, chant: “Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord God of hosts” (Is. vi, 3). God wills that we also should 
be holy : “Be ye holy, because I, the Lord, am holy” (Levit. xix, 21). 
“Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v, 48). 
God does not consider riches, talent, power, beauty, smartness, but 
whether we do good and avoid sin. Those who keep the ten com- 
mandments are good and holy; those who break them are wicked, 
such as the disobedient, the unjust, the impure. There have been 
many holy persons, the Blessed Virgin is more holy than the angels 
and saints combined, yet the holiness of all, together with hers, com- 
pared with God’s holiness is like the light of a small candle compared 
with that of the sun. Each one of you can become holy like your 
patron. Queen Blanche had a little son who became a great saint. 
When he was little she would say to him: “Dear Louis, I love you 
very much, but I would rather see you die than that you should ever 
commit a mortal sin.” Little Louis took these words to heart, 
for he never was guilty of a mortal sin. St. Edmund of Canterbury 
used to say: “I would rather cast myself into the fire than do any- 
thing bad.” He was right. Let us imitate him. 

II. God is infinitely just. He rewards the good and punishes 
the wicked. Because He is holy, He loves and rewards the 
good and hates and punishes sin. How few people would be 
good were it not for heaven and hell! God is just and there- 
fore rewards each good person and punishes every wicked person 
according to each one’s deserts, some more, others less. In 
this world the rewards and punishments are not proportionately 
meted out, for men lack the knowledge, the power, the means of 
duly rewarding and punishing. Not so with God; in eternity each 
one shall have his due reward or his due punishment, according to 
his works. Some people murmur against God under the pretext that 
He allows the wicked to prosper and the good to be in poverty, in 
sufferings, etc. The wicked have some good qualities for which they 
are rewarded in this life, the good are blessed by God in this life 
with crosses and trials, that they may atone for their faults, keep out 
of the dangers of prosperity, resemble our Lord and accumulate 
treasures in heaven. Examples: God’s justice towards the rebellious 
angels, our first parents, manifested again at the Deluge; the drown- 
ing of the Egyptians in the Red Sea; Dives and Lazarus. 


SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
THE COMMANDMENTS 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
WHAT THE First COMMANDMENT PROHIBITS 
SUPERSTITION. FORTUNE-TELLING 


We have in previous instructions considered the faith commanded 
in the first commandment, now let us ask how we may sin against 
the faith, We may sin against the faith by superstition and 
fortune-telling. 

Superstition amounts to false faith. It is called false faith be- 
cause either God is worshiped in a manner not befitting, or because 
a person or thing is given homage which is due only to God. 

If we ascribe supernatural or secret power to a means for attain- 
ing our wish that has this power neither of itself nor through God, 
nor through the disposition of the Church, then we practise super- 
stition. There are many kinds of foolish superstition. Our age 
deifies the light of reason and many of our enlightened people are 
wont to regard with pity those who still have the faith. But you 
only have to glance at the advertisements of fortune-tellers and 
astrologers to realize that while these people refuse to believe in 
God, they do believe in the stupid stuff handed out by clever fakers. 

Then there is the improper use of holy articles. Some persons, 
in order to find concealed treasure, or in order to win at play and 
so forth, make use of blessed things. He who makes use of such 
articles for absurd ends renders himself guilty of superstition and 
of sin. For they have no such power either of themselves nor 
through the blessing of the Church. It is also superstition and sin 
to ascribe to the possession of certain prayers infallible success in 
some earthly undertaking; for instance, to believe that carrying a 
certain prayer in your pocket will protect against sudden death, or 
obtain business prosperity. 

Superstition is, of course, also the belief in fortune-telling and 
in good or evil signs. 

Persons who believe that the future can be read from signs, sin 
against the first commandment. The future is known only to God, 
therefore, our final destiny, the day and manner of our death, the 
events of our lives, are known only to Him. Therefore, he who 
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would prophecy the future with certainty from natural signs, claims 
divine omniscience and sins grievously against God. 

The same applies to dreams and to their interpretation. Dreams 
are quite natural. Our soul is always active, and while the body 
reposes it frequently occupies itself with what we have done in our 
waking hours, what we have thought, or intended to do. These 
images, which at night pass before the eye of the imagination, are 
called dreams. The temperament of an individual has a great in- 
fluence upon his dreams. A sanguine temperament is wont to dream 
of cheerful things; the melancholy, of graves, funerals and perse- 
cutions. 

While it has happened that God sent inspiration to His servants 
in their dreams, this was done in a manner that left no room for 
doubt. We are, therefore, safe in ascribing our dreams to natural 
causes, and it is idle and wrong to seek an interpretation of the 
obscure, and often foolish, things of which we dream. 

The evil spirit endeavors to confuse us by many means, and the 
many forms of superstition are a welcome help to him to rob us 
of our faith, or at least weaken it. We shall never be in danger 
of superstition if we obediently follow the teachings of the Church 
and accept implicitly her explanations and warnings. A zealous 
practice of our faith will strengthen it against all errors. Amen. 





IMAGES AND RELICS OF THE SAINTS 


We sometimes hear from non-Catholics the objection: Is not 
the veneration of the Blessed Virgin and of other saints, and the 
Catholic custom of honoring them in their images and statues, con- 
trary to the first commandment? Does not God command us ex- 
pressly, “Thou shalt not have strange gods before me and thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image?” 

To this objection we answer that the veneration of the saints by 
means of images and relics is by no means an idolatrous devotion ; 
it is, on the contrary, very pleasing to God and very profitable to 
ourselves. It is good and profitable to venerate God and the saints 
even through images. God did forbid the Jews to make images, 
and to use them at their worship, for a very good reason. The 
Jews lived in a country surrounded on all sides by pagans. These 
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latter made for themselves images, and worshiped them as their 
gods. Thus surrounded by idol-worshipers, the Jews were in great 
danger of being led into the vice of idol-worship, had not God for. 
bidden them entirely the use of images. For this reason He said, 
“Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, to worship it” 

We Catholics do not make images to worship them. We revere 
in them the memory of dear and devoted friends, but we do not 
worship them. That this is pleasing to God is taught by the Church; 
for instance by the Council of Trent, which proclaims that it js 
good to keep in the home, and particularly in churches, images 
representing Christ, also the Blessed Virgin and other saints, and 
that we should hold them in becoming reverence. Indeed we kneel 
before these images; we uncover and incline the head; but in so 
doing we are not so foolish as to show this honor to the wood, or 
the stone, or the painting, but we pay this homage to the saint 
represented by the image. When we kneel down before a crucifix, 
our intention is far from kneeling down to the wood of which the 
crucifix is carved, we place ourselves in spirit beneath the crucifix 
of Jesus Christ which it represents, we prostrate ourselves before 
Christ alone and worship Him. When we lift up our hands before 
an image of the Mother of God, or some other saint, and fervently 
ask a favor, we are conscious of the simple fact that we cannot beg 
this favor from the lifeless image, but we ask the saint, whom the 
image merely recalls to us. And if the favor is granted, we are 
very far from believing that this image has any power of itself for 
which we should hold it in veneration, or that we had placed our 
trust in this image. Such would indeed be rank idolatry, just as the 
heathen placed their hopes in idols. What we do believe, is that 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, or the saint, whom 
the image represents, we hope that God will hear us and grant us 
the desired grace, and that is a most proper and lawful belief. 

Why do we make such images? Because they are most useful 
for all devout persons. The images of saints are for many a most 
instructive book of reading and meditation, and for all a useful book 
of prayer. 

In these images we read the holy mysteries of our religion, the 
institution of the holy Sacraments, the Passion and life of Jesus 
Christ, the miraculous doings of the saints. For this reason we 
place images and statues in our churches so that people may at least 
read upon the walls that what they will not, or cannot, read in books. 
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For instance, if we see Christ portrayed with a lamb upon His 
shoulders, and the shepherd’s staff in His hand, do we not read in 
this picture the beautiful gospel of the Good Shepherd? And do 
we not read with great profit the entire story of our Lord’s Passion 
by beholding the stations of the Cross? A saint with a lily, or a 
saint with a palm in his hand, brings to our mind at once the fact 
that this saint in his or her lifetime was sanctified by the virtue of 
chastity, or that the saint was a martyr for his faith. Truly an 
instructive reading-book are these holy images. They are further- 
more an excellent prayer-book. We cannot pray without having 
an image before our souls. This you all must surely have experi- 
enced. When we pray to God or a saint we immediately try to 
picture to ourselves, in spirit, God or the saint. And the more 
realistic the picture the easier it is for us to lift up our minds, the 
more ardent our prayers. Now, is it not much easier for us and 
more profitable and meritorious to gaze upon a beautiful picture 
of God, or of the saints, than form the picture in our mind’s eye? 
This is the reason why it is so easy for us to pray devoutly before 
agood holy picture. Our hearts are more easily touched and edified 
if we behold, for instance, the image of innocent Aloysius, of just 
Joseph, of the sorrowful Mother of God, of Jesus dying upon the 
Cross. For this reason the saints read so gladly in the book of the 
crucifix and of pictures of the Mother of God. It must, therefore, 
be pleasing to God, and most profitable to ourselves, to perform our 
devotion before holy images and statues. 

It is even more befitting to venerate holy relics. It is right and 
profitable to venerate the saints in their relics. We call a relic that 
which remains of holy persons for our veneration, either of their 
body, of a garment that a saint wore, or of the instruments by which 
he or she suffered martyrdom, or that may have been used by them 
to do penance. The bodies of saints were once living members of 
Jesus Christ, temples of the Holy Ghost, who made use of them in 
many good works. At the end of the world, at the resurrection, 
their bodies will be transfigured and taken up into heaven in bril- 
liant light where, in union with their pure souls, they will enjoy 
everlasting glory. On account of this high destiny they have always 
been held by the Church in highest honor, and the Church has bid- 
den us to esteem and to honor the remains of the saints. God, who 
gave life to a dead man whose corpse accidently touched the bones 
of Eliseus (IV. Kings xiii, 21); who granted miraculous power 
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even to the shadow of St. Peter and to the handkerchief of s¢ 
Paul, has at all times, even to this day, granted special graces to the 
faithful who invoked with confidence the intercession of saints 
whose relics they venerated. 

Now a last question: Which saints are to be venerated in par. 
ticular? 

The greatest honor after God, without doubt, belongs to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. She is the Mother of God, the Queen of the 
Saints; by reason of her graces, of her merits and of her sanctity, 
she towers far above everything created in heaven and upon earth, 

After her the foster father of Jesus Christ, St. Joseph, has the 
first claim to our veneration, and then our Guardian Angel. We owe, 
indeed, great veneration and gratitude to our Guardian Angel. He 
serves us day and night, guides and leads us, protects and pre- 
serves us; fights the evil spirits for us and prays for us without 
ceasing before the throne of God. 

It is fitting also that we pay special honor to the saint whose name 
we receive in baptism. This veneration finds its best expression by 
our endeavor to imitate this saint in his or her virtues. There are, 
furthermore, special patron saints for various states of life, and 
saints invoked in certain afflictions. But, of course, all saints with- 
out exception have a claim upon our esteem and veneration. 

Let us, therefore, be zealous in venerating the saints of God, and 
through their intercession request of God that which is most needful 
and most conducive for the welfare of our soul and body. And we 
should, according to the custom of the Catholic Church, conclude 
our prayer with the words, “Grant us this, O God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” to manifest thereby that we adore only God, that 
we place our whole trust in the Divine Power and the merits of 
Jesus Christ, and that we invoke and venerate the saints only as our 
mediators with God. Amen. 





Sins AGAINST THE LOVE oF Gop 


The first commandment ordains that we should love God with our 
whole heart, with our whole soul, with our whole mind, and with 
our whole strength. He who loves other things equally with God, 
or above God, does not love God as he should, and he does not 
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observe the first commandment. Of course we must love our neigh- 
bor, but not more than God, not, in fact, without God, but on 
account of God. Hence they sin against the first commandment 
who show more honor to the saints than to God. Some pious peo- 

Je venerate particular saints so highly that they seem to forget 
about God. They appear to have a greater confidence in the saints 
than in God himself. Such improper devotion is displeasing even 
to the saints, who are chanting before the throne of God, “Not unto 
us, O Lord, but unto thy name give glory.” 

They also sin against this commandment who love their parents 
or children, their brother, sisters or other relatives, husband or 
wife, or other human beings, more fervently than God, who offend 
God by sin rather than offend the creature they love. This is a 
blind and senseless love, a love without faith, without reason, con- 
trary to God and His commandment. Of this love God says, “He 
that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me.” 
Such a one is not worthy to behold Jesus in His eternal glory. 

They, too, sin against this commandment who, in fulfilling their 
obligations, seek to please men rather than God. This was Adam’s 
sin in Paradise, who sought to please his mate by partaking of the 
forbidden fruit. In our day there are only too many who omit the 
good and do the evil, in order to be in favor with men and not to 
incur their displeasure. “No man can serve two masters, for either 
he will hate the one and love the other, or he will hold to the one 
and despise the other” (Matt. vi, 24). “If I did yet please men, I 
should not be the servant of Christ” (Gal. i, 10). Heed this well, 
you parents, who allow your children free rein. Mark this well, you 
who, in order to gain favor, connive at wrongdoing. You are trying 
to serve two masters, and will experience the fate which David 
prophesied, “God has scattered the bones of those who sought to 
please men; they have been put to shame, for the Lord has cast 
them off.” 

They also sin against divine charity who love money and posses- 
sions more than God. It is of these that the Lord says, “Their 
hearts are in their purses,” because they are so taken up with the 
constant striving for wealth that they forget utterly their God and 
their soul. This unbridled solicitude for things temporal, this 
greed for gold, buries them to such an extent in their affairs that 
all sense for that which is heavenly dies within them. Verily their 
god is money, and their act of love is somewhat like this: O, my 
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money, I love thee above all things because thou art the supreme 
good, and worthy of all love. Not without reason does St. Pay! 
the Apostle remark about those who are possessed of this love of 
money, “For they who would become rich, fall into temptation and 
into the snare of the devil and into many unprofitable and hurtfy! 
desires, which drown men in destruction and perdition” (I. Tim, 
vi, 9). Yes, the greed of money exercises so great a power over 
some persons that they hesitate at no deed however shameful; no 
vice, however hideous. 

They also sin against divine charity, who are addicted to gluttony 
and drunkenness, who know no greater bliss than feasting and 
drinking. They do not love God, “their god,” says the Apostle, “is 
their belly.” 

Neither do they love God who pursue sensuality, and move in an 
atmosphere of sin. It is pitiable to behold young and old almost 
anxious to rival one another in the pursuit of pleasures which have 
their attraction only from license and lust. 

Dear brethren, God loves us with an infinite love. He loves us 
so much that He sent His divine Son to redeem us from perdition. 
Everything we are and possess is ours only through the love of 
God. What base ingratitude, what brutal indifference, it is therefore, 
not to return this magnificent love. It seems almost inconceivable 
that people could receive so many benefits without even giving a 
thought to their benefactor. God, who loves us, commands that we 
love Him, and only they will stand at the right-hand side of the 
eternal Judge, who, through their love of God, and through their 
living in accordance with it, have proven themselves to be the 
children of God. Amen. 





Sins AGAINST THE VIRTUE OF HopPE 


Verily hope is the soul of action. What sower would sow his 
seed if he were never to hope for the harvest? What ship would 
sail the seas if it were not for the hope of gain? What man would 
work but in the hope of sustenance? And, dear brethren, would 
we labor in the vineyard of our soul, putting in order this often 
ungrateful soil, if we were not induced by the hope of gaining 
imperishable benefits? It is hope that animates every action and 
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without hope there will be stagnation. Our hope, however, should 
resemble that of the sower. He knows he cannot hope for a har- 
yest without having sown the seed. He realizes, further, that much 
of his sowing may apparently be fruitless, nevertheless he is not dis- 
couraged. Is our hope of that quality? Alas, many of us are 
wavering in hope, we are not steadfast; while others again are pre- 
sumptuous, they desire to reap where they do not sow. 

There are persons who, although they see that God provides for 
the birds of the air and the fish of the waters, yet are distrustful of 
divine Providence. They are so solicitous for that which is tem- 
poral that they forget divine Providence. They ignore the fact 
that everything proceeds from God, and that all our labor is in vain 
if the hand of God blesses it not. They, therefore, who on account 
of temporal-gain, neglect their duties to God and to His Church, 
who are forever scheming how they can further their temporal wel- 
fare, and forget all about eternity, evidently believe not in Christ’s 
promise, “Seek ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God, and His 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto you. For your 
Father knoweth that you have need of all these things. Cast thy 
care upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee; He shall not suffer 
the just to waver forever” (Ps. liv, 23). 

There are others, again, who imagine that they cannot lead a 
devout life, as others do or have done. They are continually ex- 
horted to conversion by their conscience, but the sight of their many 
sins, of their firmly implanted passions and evil associations, dis- 
courages them and they cry out, “It is of no use. I have not the 
strength to reform. It is my fate.” They give up all hope of saving 
their souls and deny that divine Mercy is greater than their many 
sins, 

This is, however, one of the gravest sins. He who is so dis- 
trustful of God that he despairs of the forgiveness of his sins, does 
not believe that God is as merciful as He is just ; he regards God only 
as the stern Judge, and not also as a loving Father whose most 
beautiful attribute is to have mercy upon all. He denies also divine 
Omnipotence, because he does not consider God powerful enough 
to accomplish the sinner’s conversion. This is equivalent to saying, 
the sinner can do greater things than God can; he can commit 
such enormous sins that God cannot wipe them out. 

He denies, also, God’s infinite charity and the infinite merits of 
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the Precious Blood, that our Lord shed for love of sinners to purify 
them from guilt. 

Those that despair deny, finally, that God is true and faithfy, 
God has said, “I will not the death of the sinnnr, but rather that he 
be converted and live”; and, “if a heart were red as scarlet through 
sin, yet would I wash it white as snow”; but the despairing pay no 
heed to this solemn assurance. For this reason they that abandon 
hope are guilty of grave sin. 

Now there is the other class of persons who hope presumptuously, 
Some depend so largely upon their intellect, upon mental or cor. 
poral strength, upon power and position, that it does not occur to 
them to invoke God’s blessing upon their labors. They do not take 
counsel with God about their affairs, they do not ask Divine assist. 
ance that they may not be led astray by human interests, and do 
things either opposed to justice, or tending to their own detriment, 
Holy Writ says: “Who so trusts in himself is a fool.” 

There are persons who sin by presumption in receiving the Sac. 
raments without proper preparation, and others who think they can 
keep good resolutions without avoiding the near occasions of sin. 

By false hope and presumption sin also those who without fear 
heap sin upon sin, and hope to be saved on account of the mercy 
of God. Such hope in the mercy of God is a most sinful one, be- 
cause it mocks the justice of God. 

People are guilty of this sin in various ways. Many say to them- 
selves: I am not a bad Christian. I have the faith; I hope in God, 
and on account of the merits of Jesus Christ God will not let me 
perish. They forget that it is written, “Labor the more, that by 
good works you make sure of your vocation and election.” 

Others say to themselves: They preach to us about God’s justice. 
But God is also merciful and He knows that we are frail and inclined 
to sin. These forget that it is written, “Be not deceived, sinners 
will not enter into the kingdom of God. 

Others say: Heaven was created for angels and men, many have 
entered there who were no better than I. They are unmindful of 
the words of God, “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
only the violent bear it away.” 

Others again, and there are many of them, think: it is easy for me 
to obtain the forgiveness of my sins, even if I cannot confess them: 
I have only to make an act of perfect contrition for my sins, which 
I can do even in my last moments. Do they really think that after 
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many years in iniquity they will be able to awaken sincere sorrow 
for sin? It will more likely be. despair than hope that will attend 
their last moments. 

You see, then, dear brethren, how we may sin against the first 
commandment by either hoping too much or too little. He who 
despairs of God’s mercy, hopes too little, he denies God’s mercy ; 
and he who sins by presuming upon God’s mercy, denies God’s 
justice. If we would be saved, we must hope in the grace and com- 
passion of God if we have been so unfortunate as to have sinned. 
But after pardon has been granted, we must not show scorn of the 
grace and mercy of God by seeking again the path of sin. May 
God graciously preserve us all against trifling with His mercy. 


Amen. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE . 


“Hail, full of grace.”—St. Luke i. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The meaning of “full of grace” implies all grace that Mary 
could receive. The reason for the Immaculate Conception, God’s insisi- 
ence on what ts due to Himself. As He required the temple to be built 
for His worship, adorned and consecrated, though there was no absolute 
necessity for it, so Mary, as the temple in which He dwelt, was fitted for 
His presence by the consecration and adornment of perfect holiness. 

II. The dogma of the Immaculate Conception is not new, but implied 
in the earliest statements of the_Church’s faith. It has passed through 
various stages, like every other Catholic doctrine. Its final definition has 
safeguarded the faith of the Church on this point for the future. It is 
neither an accretion nor an organic growth. The freedom of Mary from 
sin is due to her Son’s atonement, which is the cause of all grace, under 
the Old Dispensation as under the New. 

III. The Immaculate Conception reminds us (1) of the boundless 
reverence due to God, and of the greatness and sanctity of the Creator, 
whose creature can be so great and holy; (2) that reverence to God im- 
plies holiness as its essential characteristic. Without holiness, or the de- 
sire and effort to attain it, we cannot know God; (3) of the power of 
grace which made Mary what she is, and may make us also holy. Mary is 
God’s ideal realized, our example, and our advocate with her Son. 


I. The first mention of the special privilege of our Blessed Lady 
which this feast commemorates is, as it were, wrapped up in the 
magnificent summary of all her glories contained in the words of 
Angel Gabriel’s salutation, words which we repeat so often and 
which we thereby may easily fail fully to appreciate. What is 
really meant by “full of grace?” Nothing less than that Mary had 
received all possible gifts of grace; there was nothing that could be 
added, had there been anything, she would not have been “full.” 
The Greek word* precisely expresses this idea. It means something 
that has been done fully and completely, which admits of no further 
perfecting or continuation. 

Thus it may be said that any spiritual gift which we may think 
of as being possibly bestowed by God upon a member of the human 
race must actually have been granted to Mary according to the 
express testimony of Holy Scripture. 

Certainly there is no gift which we can consider more fitting 
for the Mother of God than her freedom from the burden of original 
sin—the disability under which all humanity labored, by which it 


*The force of the perfect tense (xeyapuroueéyn) aS compared with the aorist. 
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was debarred from the attainment of the supernatural end of its 
being. If Mary was “full of grace,” then certainly she could 
hardly be without that “original justice” which had belonged to 
the mother of the human race, the consequences of whose sin were 
to be remedied through Mary. 

But of course it is not on any text or interpretation of Scripture 
that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception immediately depends. 
Still it is worth while to notice that every time we repeat the 
Hail Mary we are implicitly attributing to our Blessed Lady that 
unique prerogative of immunity from every kind of sin. 

But we may profitably consider the reason why God so chose 
to dignify His Mother—all the more, because it has sometimes been 
mistakenly supposed that the Catholic Church holds it to have been 
impossible that God should have taken human nature from one who 
was not free from both original and actual sin. With God, however, 
nothing is impossible, and He could, had He so chosen, have taken 
the nature of any of His creatures. It is not a question of what is 
possible, but of what is fitting. Now God has shown very clearly 
that He insists strongly on the reverence due Himself. His own 
honor and glory are indeed the only conceivable motives for His 
actions; He is both the source of all being and the ultimate end to 
which all His creatures naturally tend. His care for their welfare is, 
indeed, complete and absolute; but the well-being of the creature 
depends upon its harmony with the will of the Creator, so that 
happiness or prosperity apart from God is nothing less than a 
contradiction in terms; and in willing His own glory and pleasure 
God wills the happiness of all His children. He therefore requires 
reverence from all his creatures, primarily because it is His 
absolute due, but in a secondary sense, because their happiness 
depends ultimately upon their rendering to God what is due from 
them to Him. 

Thus God has required that He should be worshiped in a public 
and solemn manner. Buildings are to be built apart for this purpose 
and dedicated to that sole use. They are to be adorned with 
all that human wealth and ingenuity can furnish of what is beautiful 
and precious. God even went so far as to make known by a special 
revelation what were to be the details of structure and adornment 
for the Tabernacle. “So,” He said to Moses, “that thou make 
all things according to the pattern which was shown thee in the 
mount.” Thus the “home of God,” the tabernacle, the temple, 
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and the Christian churches which have, in His providence, succeeded 
it, are adorned, set apart and consecrated according to a precise 
revelation of the honor and reverence which He exacts from His 
people on earth. Yet it is not impossible for God to do without 
such visible testimony to His supremacy. He “dwells not in houses 
made with hands.” He is present, in some sense, in all His creatures, 
else they could not continue to exist, the patriarchs worshiped 
Him acceptably under the open sky, and the martyrs and confessors 
in their prison cells ; there is no abode, however poor and squalid, no 
penitent soul even, however lately stained with sin, to which His 
sacramental Presence is refused. God asks no more from men 
than He has enabled them to give Him, but what they can give 
He requires—not because He cannot do without it, but because 
His honor requires fitting acknowledgment from all. 

But if the temple where God dwelt of old was to be holy and 
beautiful; if the church and tabernacle where He abides in His 
sacramental Presence are to be adorned with all such beauty as 
man can give, and made holy by divine grace and authority, much 
more should the body and soul of her in whom He condescended 
to dwell for a time have been fitted for that honor by a unique 
mode of santification. Mary was the temple which God made His 
dwelling-place; He took his human body from hers, the home of 
His human weakness was in her arms and upon her breast ; He dwelt 
in her pure heart by the mother-love which lasts forever. What but 
immaculate purity could have fitted her for such intimacy with her 
Creator? What less could God have required for His own honor 
in one whom He so dignified above all other creatures? 

For such outward splendor as adorned the temple could do 
nothing to fit her who was to be the living temple of the Most High 
for her glorious privilege, much less could the adornments which 
the world values make her more worthy of her Son. No wealth, 
no worldly renown or influence, not even learning or wisdom above 
the love of man, could have made her pleasing to Him. For Mary 
was not chosen by God to be a mechanical means of executing His 
purposes, like the stones of the temple, dumb, blind and inert; but 
she was a human instrument in God’s hands—knowing, loving and 
willing, and so submitting herself blindly to His good pleasure— 
“be it done to me according to thy word.” It was Mary’s self, 
therefore, that needed to be adorned for the presence of God, what 
she had was nothing to Him, the all important thing was what she 
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was. As, on the one hand, God would not degrade His human 
creature to the level of a lifeless and soulless machine ; so on the other 
He would give her all that could become the dignity of one who 
was called to co-operate freely with Him in the salvation of mankind. 
Therefore Mary was made altogether holy: the temple in which God 
yas to dwell was consecrated in the first moment of its existence, 
and adorned with all the virtues which could make the beauty of that 
gnctuary perfect. Wordly honors and possessions could be no 
ftting adornment for such a purpose, for such things are possessions 
external to their owner who in himself is neither the better nor the 
worse for them. Mary’s adornment was the sanctity which was 
truly a part of herself, the essential element in her character, which 
made her what she was and is. 

Il. It is often asked how the Church can have been ignorant 
for centuries of a truth so closely bound with the essential doctrines 
of Christianity, and how it is possible that it should have been 
denied by the most orthodox theologians and saints, if it is really 
(as we know it to be) part of the revelation made by God to His 
Church. Such questions are, perhaps, naturally to be expected 
fom those to whom the Church’s methods are unfamiliar and to 
whom a new definition appears necessarily to imply the promulga- 
tion of a new doctrine—as a new definition in the domain of actual 
sience embodies necessarily a fresh scientific descovery. The 
cases are, of course, entirely different. The method of science 
and philosophy is wholly different from that of the Church. One 
aims at the discovery of new truth by the exertion of natural 
ingénuity and acumen, the other is precluded from any such 
enterprise by the very nature of the truth with which it deals. 
The Church is the guardian of a “deposit” of revealed truth, 
which she can neither add to nor subtract from. All new 
discoveries, however certain and important, are, by the very 
fact that they are the result of human intelligence alone, out- 
side the sphere which belongs to her. That sphere is limited by 
the extent of divine revelation, given once for all by God and 
addressed not to natural human intelligence alone, but to that 
intelligence as enlightened and directed by faith which is itself a 
divine gift. Thus there was a time, though a short one, when no 
Christian doctrine whatever had been defined by ecclesiastical 
authority, yet the whole cycle of Christian doctrine was known and 
believed in those early days. As need arose, as, doctrines were 
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denied, doubted or in danger of being forgotten, the plain 
definitions were drawn up which made the Church’s faith in the 
points which they treated clear and unmistakable. The motives 
and ground of each definition, so far from being a new discovery, 
were precisely the fact that the doctrine defined was not new, but 
part of the original revelation. Accordingly, we find that the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception has had very much the same history 
as any other authoritative doctrine of the Church. It was first an 
questioned, then controverted, then agreed upon and finally stated 
in authoritative terms as necessary to be believed by all Christians, 
There is practically no defined doctrine that has not passed through 
these stages and the Immaculate Conception has only been dealt 
with, as the Incarnation, the divinity of the Holy Ghost, the 
Real Presence and Papal Infallibility have been. The early 
fathers used language about our Lady, the “second Eve,” which 
will bear no other interpretation than that, in their view, she was 
altogether sinless; Justin Martyr, St. Irenaeus, Tertullian speak 
clearly of her in this sense; St. Ephrem Syrus and St. Augustine 
expressly declare her entire immunity from sin. Doubts arose in 
the twelfth century on the subject, as doubts had arisen in the 
fourth century as to the divinity of our Lord; the doctrine was 
doubted (and, as it seems, misunderstood) by St. Bernard and St. 
Thomas—as the coequality of the Father and the Son had been 
doubted and misunderstood by Dionysius of Alexandria and others, 
even before the Arian controversy arose; finally all doubt and ques- 
tion disappears within the Church; while without her pale the privi- 
leges of Mary were more and more completely denied. Then the 
time had come for the authoritative definition which at once gave 
due honor to Mary by the assertion of her high prerogative against 
the unbelief and cavilling of the non-Catholic world and forever 
safeguarded the faith of Catholics against all disturbance from 
within. Thus the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is neither 
an “accretion” nor an “organic growth,” but it is part of the original 
deposit of faith, though the terms of its definition are the outcome 
of centuries of faith and doubt, of attack and defense, study 
and controversy, which go to make up the Church’s long experience 
of good and evil. 

What is not clearly perceived by everybody is that the power 
which saved Mary from the contamination of original sin could 
have but one source. The only power which can reinstate human 
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beings in the grace which they have lost is that of the Precious 
Blood of the Son of Mary. She, no less than the rest of mankind, 
was redeemed by the sacrifice of her Son—though in her the effect 
took place before the event in time which was its cause—just as the 
sacrifices of the Old Covenant derived their efficacy from the one 
all-prevailing sacrifice which they foreshadowed; or as the saints 
of the Old Dispensation received the grace which made them the 
friends of God from the same source, foreseen and foreordained by 
the divine Providence, so our Blessed Lady was sanctified by the 
great future event in which it was to be her privilege to cooperate. 
Mary’s congenital purity is the greatest triumph of the Sacred 
Passion of Christ. 

We may be very thankful then that we live in a time when the 
purity of our blessed Mother shines with so calm and undisturbed 
a radiance, never again to be obscured or distorted by the vapors 
of human ignorance and error. We must take care that our hearts 
and lives duly respond to the light which God has so abundantly 
given us for our guidance. 

III. 1. First, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception brings 
home to us, in a way peculiar to itself, the boundless reverence that 
is due to God. God, so to speak, reverences Himself in such a way, 
and to such a degree, that He wouldn’t even enter upon the life of 
humiliation and suffering which He bore for man’s redemption 
without imparting a special fitness to her through whom He had 
chosen from eternity to take human nature into Himself. But if 
God can so reverence Himself, with what profound reverence ought 
His creatures, infinitely beneath Him as the highest of them 
must be, to think of Him, speak of Him and act towards Him. 

Again, the holiness of Mary provides us a kind of measure 
of the holiness of God—a measure by means of which we are helped 
to realize its immeasurableness. It is difficult to estimate the 
distance from us, and consequently the size also of any minute 
object between which and the spectator there is no definite point 
on which the eye can rest. At sea, or on a wide plain, distances 
and magnitudes seem less than they really are, for want of inter- 
mediate points to measure them by. So God seems very generally 
to be less great, less worthy, less distinct from the sphere of creatures 
than He really is, to those who think little of the saints, the angels 
and His blessed Mother and who sometimes, in consequence, even 
seem to attribute to the Divine nature some of the weaknesses and 
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limitations of fallen humanity. But to those who duly venerate 
Mary, God appears in something like true perspective. If Mary is 
so great and so holy, how great and how holy is God, whose creature 
she is, and from whom she received her gift of immaculate purity! 

2. But, secondly, we are reminded of what must be the essential 
feature of the reverence due from us to God. God Himself, indeed, 
has made it known to us. It is not merely or chiefly a matter of 
words or deportment, or of costly or beautiful things. It is the fitness 
of the soul for the Divine presence, the rejection of all that is 
inadmissible there, the entire dedication of the whole self to the love 
and service of God. Ina word, it is holiness. “Be holy, because I 
am holy.” We cannot duly reverence God unless our aim and con- 
stant endeavor is to be holy, as He Himself is holy, and as all must 
be who are to be with God hereafter. The world we live in knows 
very little of holiness and cares for it even less. Consequently, it 
knows little and thinks little of God. For we cannot approach Him, 
the All-Holy, except by the way of holiness. In this life we can 
only approach Him supernaturally. It is by the knowledge which 
comes through faith and the love which is the inevitable result of 
such knowledge that we can now enter the presence of God, though 
hereafter our bodies also may be filled with the delight of the 
Beatific Vision. Natural ability or knowledge or experience cannot 
of themselves bring us nearer to Him. But our Lord Himself has 
told us that the knowledge which is the first step towards the full 
enjoyment of God is for those only who do His will. “If any man 
will do the will of Him that sent Me, he shall know of the doctrine,” 
and on the contrary, “without holiness,” says St. Paul, “no man 
shall see God.” It is “men of good will” that our Lord calls into His 
peace, those whose desire is not to have their own way, to make the 
world minister to their selfish aims and ambitions ; but, like the great 
Apostle, to know “what God will have them do,” that they may 
generously give themselves altogether to His service. They are 
God’s friends; it is to them that He grants His favors, to them that 
He reveals Himself. 

3. And lastly, the thought of the holiness of Mary is a con- 
tinual encouragement to us in our conflict with evil and a continual 
reminder of the aid by which alone we can gain the victory. Mary 
is the great triumph of God’s grace: in her we see what God can 
do for man. He who sanctified her in the first instant of her con- 
ception can and will sanctify us also, if we are not wilfully false 
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to Him and disobedient to His will. Mary is the ideal creature; 
not, like most ideals, an imaginary one, but the actual realization of 
God’s beneficent purpose and of all that can be conceived of created 
perfection. She is our perpetual advocate with her divine Son, and 
we can look forward hopefully to the day when, by the help of His 
grace and her intercession, we may at last be stainless also and 
fit, in our various degrees, to share with Mary the eternal beatitude 
of the unveiled presence of God. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
THE COMING OF CHRIST 
BY DOM WILFRED WALLACE, 0.S.B. 


“But when these things begin to come to pass, look up and lift up your 
heads, because your redemption is at hand.”—Luke xxi, 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Church teaches us lessons by her liturgy. She is looking 
for the rising of the Sun of Justice: The world was steeped in evils, the 
very magnitude of which gave promise of speedy delivery. In His ‘first 
coming our Lord had His precursor and His antagonists. So, too, He 
shall have them for His second coming. Our duty is to prepare during 
advent for the coming of Christ. We do this by mortification, self-denial 
and prayer. Then our Saviour will become incarnate in us, and we shall 
look forward to His second coming without fear. 


The lessons, my dear brethren, which the Church reads to us in 
the holy liturgy cannot fail to be at all times most appropriate, as 
well to the general utility of the whole Church as to our individual 
necessities. But it would seem that on this day, which is the be- 
ginning of that glorious cycle of mysteries by which our Lord’s life 
on earth is perpetuated amongst us, the Church awakens to a 
renewed consciousness, and, reminding us, in the words of St. Paul, 
that it is now the hour to arise from sleep, she begins to look forward 
to the rising of the Sun of Justice, of the Orient from on high; 
in other words, the Church is already preparing for the Advent of 
her Redeemer. 

What then is the great mystery which we are fast approaching, 
for which we are preparing ourselves? It is the mystery of mysteries. 
“Which hath been hidden from ages and generations, but now is 
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made manifest to His saints.” (Col. i, 26). It is the center of that 
radiation of glory which surrounds the mystical Body of Christ, 
His holy Church. For our divine Lord came to break down the 
wall of separation ; to reconcile us to His Father. The whole world 
was utterly ruined. From the beginning it lay a disjointed and 
shattered fabric; its very elements disordered and in mutual cop. 
flict; so that all was lost from the noblest of its creatures, man, 
down to the smallest atom of inanimate matter. For just as “all 
flesh had corrupted its way upon the earth” (Gen vi, 12), so “we 
know that every creature groaneth and is in labour even till now; 
and not only it, but ourselves also, waiting for the adoption of the 
sons of God, the redemption of our body” (Rom. viii, 22). Thus the 
very magnitude of the evils in which the world was involved be 
came a sign of its speedy enfranchisement. The whole world being 
thus overwhelmed in a sea of calamities the eternal Word of God 
was moved with pity to descend from His throne to come and redeem 
His fallen creatures, and chiefly to restore the defaced image and 
likeness of Himself which had well-nigh been obliterated from the 
souls of men. He is the First and Last: the beginning and the end: 
the perfect Man whose perfection should descend to the whole 
human race, healing that which was sick and elevating that which 
was base. The loud cry with which He yielded up His Spirit: 
“It is consummated” (John xix, 30), was the cry of the whole 
human race, uttered through Him who was its Head and Represen- 
tative: from those sacred wounds streamed forth every grace which 
should ever afterwards be bestowed: in that dread hour the world 
was redeemed, the elect chosen, the reprobate condemned, the world 
was judged and the sentence pronounced: it is consummated. Nor 
were there wanting in the material elements those same signs and 
portents which will mark the actual conclusion of the world 
at our Lord’s second coming: signs in the sun, the moon 
and the stars, and the temporary dissolution of nature’s frame- 
work. Hence, too, St. John the Baptist is called Elias by our Lord 
because, as Elias will be the prophet and precurser of the second 
coming, so was St. John the prophet and precursor of His first 
coming. Though distinct in person, they are identical in office and 
mission. For the same reason the Apostle St. John says: “little 
children, it is the last hour; and as you have heard that Antichrist 
cometh, even now there are become many Antichrists whereby 
we know that it is the last hour” (I John ii, 18). And what are 
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the signs by which we are to recognize Antichrist? The Apostle 
oes on to tell us: “who is a liar but he who denieth that Jesus is 
the Christ? This is Antichrist who denieth the Father and the Son.” 
And again: “every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God, and 
this is Antichrist of whom you have heard that he cometh, and he 
is even now already in the world.” Finally, he says that (I. John 
iv, 3) “many seducers are gone out into the world who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh: this is a seducer and an 
Antichrist” (II. John i, 7). Thus the beginning and end are one: 
the herald of the first coming is the herald of the other: the antagon- 
ist of the one is the antagonist of the other; the Son of God mani- 
fested in the flesh, this is the consummation of all things: the 
crowning mystery in which all other mysteries are included, against 
which ail the powers of hell are arrayed. 

It is then our duty, my dear brethren, to prepare for this the first 
coming of our dear Redeemer. This time of advent should be 
devoted by us to pious meditation on the great mystery of the 
Incarnation in order to stir up our slumbering faith; for when 
faith is weak, charity soon grows cold; and our faith is weak be- 
case we do not meditate upon the truths of faith. In order to assist 
us in our devout exercises, the Church ordains exterior mortifi- 
cations at this season, so that when our Lord comes He may find 
us well prepared for His coming. But our chief and imperative 
duty, from which no one is exempt, is that of the interior discipline 
of the soul without which Christ can never become incarnate within 
Us. 

If we turn to the lesson read on this Sunday, the Church there 
instructs us how to prepare our hearts for the coming of our 
Redeemer. There the Apostle warns us to cast off the works of 
darkness, and to clothe ourselves with the armor of light: we 
must “walk honestly as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and impurities, not in contention and envy, but 
we are put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” In these words we are 
warned to curb and mortify the sensual appetites; to restrain our 
angry feelings; and then, having divested ourselves of our evil 
habits, to conform ourselves to the example of our divine Master. 
We all of us carry these evil inclinations about with us, which, 
when scope for greater excesses is denied them, can find food in 
everything which is capable of vitiating all our actions and making 
them subservient to their purpose. Hence, not to be actually in 
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arms against this domestic enemy, is to be overcome; and every 
act of self-indulgence is a victory granted to the foe. We mus 
follow up our evil propensities through all their secret recesses 
and acquire such a mastery over them that they may no longer 
be able to control and sway our actions, but may be brought under 
the dominion of reason enlightened by divine Grace; this is what 
is meant by walking honestly in the day. For he walks not in the 
day, but rather in the darkness, whose actions spring spontaneously 
from the blind instincts of corrupt nature, and not from the 
principle of grace working within us. “If you walk in the Spirit” 
the Apostle says, “you shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh” and 
“if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of His; and 
if Christ be in you, the body indeed is dead because of sin, but the 
spirit liveth because of justification.” Observe, that the Apostle 
says that the body must be dead; that there must not be 
left one spark of life in our evil passions; but that our whole nature 
should be brought under the dominion of grace; and this is what 
is meant by “putting on the Lord Jesus Christ.” When this victory 
over ourselves has been accomplished, then will the mystery of 
the Incarnation be truly wrought in our hearts, and soul and body 
will be united in an ineffable union with God through Him who 
came to save both soul and body. But “if the Spirit of Him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raiseth up Jesus 
Christ from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies be- 
cause of His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” And that you may be 
the more encouraged to enter boldly on this path of self-denial, 
look on your great Example and Model. If you wish Jesus to be 
incarnate within you, you must be made conformable to His likeness. 
See with what ardor of love He endured such humiliation for our 
sake: behold Him on the Cross, suffering every kind of torment 
and, in a state of utter abandonment, offering Himself as a true 
holocaust to His eternal Father. If we duly meditate on these 
truths, then, when the Babe of Bethlehem comes to us, His ways 
will not be so strange to us; when He comes to His Own, His Own 
will receive Him with a sumptuous welcome of ardent love; and 
then He will fulfil the one desire of His heart, that of bestowing 
on us the grace of adoption, that we may be called and may be the 
children of God. If, my dear brethren, we shall have prepared 
ourselves in this way for the coming of our Lord amongst us at 
Christmas, then we may look up and lift up our heads in joyful 
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expectation, for our redemption is at hand. More than this, we 
shall look forward, not with fearful anticipation, but with joyful 
expectation of His second coming: look forward to “the blessed 
hope and coming of the glory of the great God and our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ” (Titus ii, 13). 





SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
CLEMENCY IN PUNISHMENT 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLI ORD, D.D, 


“When thou art angry thou wilt remember mercy’—Habac, iii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—God is always merciful. How reconcile His mercy with His 
justice? What is impossible with finite creatures is possible with the 
Infinite. The fall of the angels and their condemnation makes us appre- 
ciate God’s mercy towards man. Repentance after sin not possible with- 
out the grace of God; no proportion between sin and repentance; our 
repentance cannot stave off the consequences of sin. Examples from 
nature. Since the commission of sin God, through Christ, has received 
more glory and honor than sin did harm. 

The mystery of the Redemption exhibits the mercy and the justice of 
God. The same shown by the punishments of Adam and Eve; by their 
expulsion from Paradise; by the penalty of labor; by the multiplication of 
their sorrows; by their ‘death—by the judgment; by purgatory—even by 
hell. Reverence the mercy of God—fear presumption. 


I. God is merciful and He is just. Each of these attributes is 
infinite, both as a disposition in God towards us and in its external 
exercise. By justice, God renders to every man according to his 
works; to virtue and to sin, according to the nature of each, and 
according to its deserts, reward or punishment, in various degrees. 
The existence of supreme law and infinite justice necessitates atone- 
ment for sin. Sin cannot go on unpunished. Reparation must be 
made, or the whole weight of evil consequences must fall on the 
transgressor. Divine mercy is infinite, too. By it, God loves the 
sinner, He bears with him gently. He is patient in enduring out- 
rage, and waiting till passion is past and the sinner is ready to 
repent; by it He receives the sinner back into favor and pardons 
him on repentance. 

It is a mystery to us how justice and mercy can co-exist, and both 
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be infinite, and both be exercised at the same moment towards the 
same person. We know in our experience of strict justice over- 
riding mercy, and of mercy setting aside the claims of justice. But 
we cannot imagine what it is to he most rigidly just and most ten- 
derly merciful in the same case. Absolutely free forgiveness and 
the exaction of ample atonement are with us contradictory things, 
If a judge were always tender and lenient to the offending party, 
this would be, not so much a sign of exceeding God-like mercy, as 
of weak character or of sympathy with crime. On the other hand, 
if he always enforced the most rigid justice, he would prove himself 
to be hard-hearted and devoid of the sense of mercy. If such a 
man were really tender-hearted, and at the same time a lover of 
justice, he would often find that these two sentiments were in contra- 
diction, and that one would have to yield. Hence some persons 
picture to themselves two different contradictory qualities in God, 
They imagine Him changing from anger to love, from mercy to 
justice; at one time His mercy predominating over His justice, 
and again His anger at sin extinguishing all mercy; each at times 
neutralizing the other. 

But it is not so with God. God is one, single, simple. There is 
no multiplicity of differing qualities in Him, no opposition of 
attribute to distribute, no limitation of one by another, no change 
of moods at different times. God always sees in sin the most 
horrible of evils, the antithesis of all goodness; an outrage on His 
majesty; an enemy that would destroy His being, if that were pos- 
sible; and He hates it with a necessary and unchangeable detesta- 
tion. His mercy does not cause Him to make little of sin, to gloss 
it over, to close His eyes to its enormity. Still, God loves the sinner 
with an infinite love, compassionates his weakness, and calls him 
to repentance; for the sinner is God’s own creation, made in His 
image, and purchased at the price of His Son’s most Precious Blood 
and death. There is no opposition in God between justice and 
mercy. His love and anger are the same; they are His indivisible, 
unchangeable essence. His love of good is identical with His hatred 
of evil. He is not more tolerant towards sin on account of His 
mericiful goodness; and even when He punishes most rigidly He is 
still merciful. This co-existence of justice and mercy in punish- 
ment is the divine attribute of clemency: ‘When thou art angry, 
thou wilt remember mercy” (Hab. iii, 2). 

II. God pronounced a curse on the human race in the hour of 
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Adam’s revolt; his punishments bear heavily upon mankind by 
reason of their continual sins. In all this, unenlightened men see 
what they call undue severity and injustice on the part of God the 
all-merciful. If we would understand the extraordinary privileges 
granted to men, and the infinite mercy towards us which is combined 
with justice, we should think of the sin and fall of the angels. There 
we shall see the frightful and irreparable effects of sin. The angels, 
like men, were submitted to a trial. They had the most splendid 
endowments, and, amongs them, liberty, freedom of choice. They 
knew what was their duty, they knew the consequences of obedience 
and disobedience. There were some who were filled with pride in 
their great powers; they were not content to exercise their liberty 
in conformity with God’s will; they sought a more complete inde- 
pendence, and they said: “I will not serve.” The result was 
immediate and irrevocable, as their choice was deliberate and final. 
They had roamed away from the infinite and only good; they found 
themselves full of evil, with nothing of good, except the existence 
and the natural faculties they had received from God. They were 
unalterably fixed in evil, evil of wickedness and evil of suffering. 
For them there was no undoing of the act of that moment ; no repent- 
ance was possible, no atonement was possible, no Redeemer was 
possible. 

Why should it not be the same with us? Our mortal sins are 
the same in natural effect as the sin of the angels. They cast out 
God, they leave us with nothing of supernatural good, with nothing 
that can become a source of repentance and atonement. We have 
received from God light and knowledge, grace in the Sacraments, 
and power to resist temptation. It would be no injustice to any 
one of us if our first deliberate mortal sin and rejection of God 
were allowed to be final, and if the gates of repentance were forever 
closed against us. Indeed, as the fall of the angels shows, this 
would be but the natural and proper result of deliberate revolt 
against God. But God, out of gratuitous love, has chosen us to 
be vessels of extraordinary mercy. He has subverted the natural 
course of things, as we may say, in order to make repentance pos- 
sible to us, and to stay the relentless advance of our deserved pun- 
ishment. 

It might seem as if repentance were our natural course on feeling 
the effects of sin, and, as if repentance were in some sort an atone- 
ment and a claim for the suspension of punishment. It is well to re- 
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member: (1) That repentance after sin is simply not possible for ys 
without the special favor of God. We cannot turn to Him, or cal] 
upon His name without His grace; and that grace, the source of 
all good action in our souls, has perished at the blast of mortal sin, 
(2) If we could repent of ourselves, our repentance is not in propor- 
tion to our sins, and justice requires that there should be such 
proportion. Sin is of infinite malice, but our own repentance has no 
corresponding infinity. (3) Our repentance in itself cannot avert 
the consequences of past deeds. So it is in nature. Yoy 
violate some law, overtax your strength, expose yourself to inclem- 
ency of the weather, you fell a tree, you put a light to gunpowder, 
Afterwards, how ever bitter your repentance, you cannot give life 
to that tree, or recall the explosion, or recover what your health 
has lost. Even if the violation of natural law be inadvertent, pun- 
ishment follows inexorably; ignorance does not stay it, repentance 
is no remedy. Why then, in the case of the highest law, in the 
case of the worst offences, should it be possible for us to undo the 
past? Why should repentance have the power to stay our punish- 
ment, and to lead us to a greater reward, perhaps, than what we had 
forfeited? The wonderful love and mercy of God have done this 
for us. How can we justly complain of suffering the temporary 
and superficial effects of sin at the hands of God’s justice, when 
His mercy has granted us to enjoy the unmerited privilege of 
being able to repent and make atonement. 

God permitted the sin of Adam and all the sins of mankind, 
because He knew how to make good prevail over evil. Humanity, 
including in it, of course, its head, our Lord Jesus Christ, has done 
more glory to God and gained more merit than sin did harm. If 
there had been no sin, only the beneficence of God in creation would 
have been manifested. Sin, while inducing terrible evils, has been 
the occasion of redemption by the Son of God, and has given scope 
to the wonders of divine mercy towards sinners; so it has led to 
greater rejoicing before the angels of God than all His goodness 
towards the just. 

III. The mystery of redemption shows forth God’s clemency in 
punishment, the union of infinite justice and infinite mercy. Sin 
had to work its terrible consequences in full upon humanity; but 
these fell chiefly on One, the first-born and representative of man- 
kind, Who “in His body bore our sins upon the tree.” 

1. Sin had outraged the majesty of God; justice demanded an 
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infinite satisfaction; men could not render it; yet humanity has 
rendered it through one of its members, who was also the Son of 
God. His merits are the merits of that race to which He belonged, 
and in the name of which He suffered. So, judged by the most rigid 
justice, the atonement is adequate to the transgression. “As by the 
offense of one unto all men to condemnation, so also by the justice 
of one unto all men to justification of life’ (Rom. v, 18). The 
coming of the Son of God to do what we could not do, was the 
manifestation of infinite mercy; His death as the Son of Man satis- 
fied the claims of infinite justice. There is the most stern justice, 
yet so far from extinguishing, it only heightens God’s mercy. There 
is infinite mercy, yet not one single iota of the claims of justice 
is withdrawn. If any should find fault with the vigor which involves 
all mankind in the guilt of Adam’s sin, we can point to the com- 
pensation we have received by being made sharers in the merits of 
the Sacred Passion and its reward. “As by the disobedience of one 
man many were made sinners; so also, by the disobedience of one 
many shall be made just” (Rom. v, 19). 

2. When Adam sinned in Eden and broke the command which 
symbolized his submission to God, when God in His wrath expelled 
him from the garden and pronounced the doom of the whole race, 
there were mercy and comfort mingled with the curse. It was a 
moment of bitter remorse and terror. Adam had used his inde- 
pendence and sought forbidden knowledge of evil. He lost much 
of his independence, and he gained a knowledge which only showed 
him what he had lost. A curse came upon man and woman, on 
the earth, and on all that had been subject to their sway. Repent- 
ance could not undo the act once done, or prevent the evils of the 
future. That future was dark and awful. Yet it was not without 
the brightness of hope. God promised a time when another woman, 
a daughter of Eve, should crush the serpent’s head by bringing forth 
the Redeemer. Satan was at that moment triumphant, and had the 
prospect of triumphs yet to come, but one of the deceived and 
humbled race was to conquer him. This promise was the comfort 
of the human race during 4,000 years of darkness and affliction; 
then heaven was to be opened to those found faithful, and they were 
to recover what had been lost. 

3. The mercy of God is shown again in the penalties which he 
decreed on Adam and his children. 

Part of the curse was labor, the pressure of want, the struggle 
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to live. And there are many who consider it as a curse, who shrink 
from it, despise it, do but little of it, and that badly. But it comes 
to us from God’s decree, and it is good if we have the wisdom so 
to regard it. The compulsion to labor is the source of prosperity, 
knowledge, health, happiness, and virtue. The Son of God Himself 
has touched it, and made it holy. It has a dignity which is little 
understood even by those who talk the loudest about its dignity and 
its rights. No man is free from the duty of labor in some form or 
another ; even if he be not pressed by necessity, he is bound to work 
for the benefit of others, or, at least, in the interest of his own moral 
character. Idleness is the mother of all sins; pleasure is a weariness, 
and leads rapidly to corruption. An idle and pleasure-loving race 
is a debased race, and is preparing itself to be enslaved or extin- 
guished by others more laborious and more frugal. The Apostle 
indicates a great truth, when he says: “This we declared to you, 
that if any man will not work, neither let him eat” (II. Thess, iii, 
10). They are noble men and of true Christian spirit, to that extent, 
who disdain the bread of idleness even when in want, and say, “We 
ask not charity, but work.” 

4. God said further to Eve: “I will multiply thy sorrows” 
(Gen. iii, 16). Sickness and pain, losses and mental anguish, these 
are another part of the curse. Here it is more difficult to discuss 
God’s mercy mingling with His justice; and there are many who 
cannot or will not see it, because they take the carnal instead of 
the spiritual point of view. Yet even here there is mercy, for we 
are told that chastisements are sent in sign of love. They move 
God’s compassion towards us; His heart is drawn, not so much to 
those who are prosperous and filled with good things, but to the 
poor, the lowly, the downcast, the afflicted; and He has a special 
blessing in the new law for those who mourn. Our Lord has helped 
us by His example to endure sufferings with patience and gladness. 
Jesus has sanctified and ennobled suffering. He has proved it by 
His choice to be the best and highest lot in life, and shown its uses 
in forming our characters and helping us to do the work of God 
on earth. Suffering has almost a sacramental value in chastening 
our unruly spirits, subduing what is inordinate, expiating our sins, 
and paying off our temporal debts to God. It weans us from attach- 
ment to this world, forces us to despise it, and compels us to look 
to religion for support and to heaven for happiness. There is an 
apostolate of suffering as there is of preaching and of prayer. There 
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are some who are chosen to do His work in the world ; their vocation 
js to represent that side of the life of Christ, and by it to supply 
what is wanting in others; to atone for sins; to move God’s mercy, 
and avert His wrath. The saints have ever united this apostolate 
with the others. They have desired sufferings with an insatiable 
hunger, they have cried to God to send them still more to endure, 
and could not refrain from practising the most fearful austerities. 
To the worldly and the rebellious, suffering is indeed a curse, un- 
mitigated ; ignoring the divine mercy in it, they use the strength and 
comfort given to willing sufferers; they still must endure, but they 
lose the reward. 

5. Death is the final penalty of the divine rigor on Adam. “Dust 
thou art and unto dust thou shalt return” (Gen. iii, 19). Death is an 
object of terror to all creatures; still, how often it is recognized as 
a mercy; to those who have lived aright, it always is a mercy. 
Death is the forfeiture of the immortality intended by God for 
man’s body ; but at the same time, it is a necessary condition for the 
recovery of immortality. The seeds of corruption were planted in 
human nature by Adam’s sin. The body is no longer adapted for 
an eternal and spiritual life. That corruption must be hastened on 
and completed in the tomb, in order that the body may be remade 
ina spiritual form. “It is sown in corruption, it shall rise in incor- 
ruption” . . . for “flesh and blood cannot possess the kingdom of 
God; neither shall corruption possess incorruption” (I. Cor. xvi, 42- 
50). In death, a man succumbs beneath the weight of his earthly 
burdens. He has fallen in the conflict, yet never is he so great as 
then. How glorious the deaths of the apostles, the martyrs, the 
confessors! What sight is more beautiful, more touching, more 
grand even, than the deathbed of the ordinary devout Catholic, 
being, as he is, full of faith, of resignation, of contrition, of desire to 
see God’s face; his sins forgiven by the Sacrament of Penance; his 
Lord present with him in the holy Viaticum; and he is lulled to his 
sleep with the solemn commendation of his soul to God and the 
plenary indulgerce, the parting gift of his mother, the Church. 
Surely this is the very crown of all God’s many mercies. 

6. “After death, the judgment” (Heb. ix, 27). Here at least 
it might be thought that there is no room for mercy. The time of 
trial and grace will be over. We pass from life straight to the 
tribunal of God, and according to our state then will be our eternal 
lot. All have reason to fear that day when God “will search Jeru- 
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salem with lamps” (Soph. i, 12), when He will “judge justices.” 
and find much to reject or punish even in what we have accounted 
our good deeds. There will be a terrible account to render for those 
who have been most favored by God with knowledge and grace, 
Yet the judgment will be a great revelation of divine mercy, too, 
Then we shall see how wonderful is God’s goodness to those who 
seemed to be hardly dealt with, how He compensates them for the 
ignorance and want of grace in which He let them live, what large 
allowance He makes for their good-will and the disadvantages 
which they could not help. Our Lord frequently indicates this in the 
Gospels, as when He tells of many not visibly of the kingdom of 
God here, who will yet come from the east and the west to the 
eternal kingdom, while its children will be cast out. There will be 
leniency in His dealing with Sodom and Gomorrha, as compared 
with those who had the privilege of seeing the Messias in the flesh; 
and there will be consideration for those who knew not the will of 
their Lord, which many who know it not will not receive. Cardinal 
de Lugo says that many will be accounted as Christians, who, in 
ordinary parlance, are not Christians. The great day of the Lord 
will be as much a revelation of unsuspected mercies as of His rigid 
justice. 

7. There is another important instance where God is angry and 
punishes, and yet is mindful of mercy. This will be after death, 
and, after the first, the particular, judgment. He, in whose sight the 
heavens themselves are not pure, will find very few who, on emerg- 
ing from this life into eternity, are fit to enter at once into His 
presence. Some have gone on in sin as long as sin was possible, 
and have turned to God only because there was nothing left in life 
to turn to. Some, at the moment when the soul left the body, after 
a life of sin, have cast one agonizing look of desire on God and 


murmured one prayer of sorrow. Even faithful servants of God 


go before Him insufficiently prepared, with the remnants of sin still 
clinging to them, with the stains of the world on their wedding 
garments. Justice requires that all these shall not escape from 
bearing their own burdens after violating the law; the awful holiness 
of God debars them from His presence. There must be suffering 
for such in the next life. And here the mercy of God has inter- 
vened and appointed a place of purgation, where the final work of 
purification, neglected in this life, may yet be accomplished. Purga- 
tory is a place of pains demanded by stern divine justice, but it is 
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4 triumph of mercy and a source of hope to all. If it were not for 
purgatory hardly any could hope to be saved. Through this 
gate multitudes have entered into glory who else had lost all chance. 

8, Many devout writers have believed that hell itself is no excep- 
tion to the rule of divine clemency. Not that hell will ever come to 
an end or cease to be a place of torment; but that as our Lord Jesus 
Christ took on Himself the consequences of sin, there is less remain- 
ing to be endured by the obstinate sinner; that the Blood of Jesus 
Christ has not failed of effect in hell itself; and that the lost suffer 
—citra condignum—less than they deserve, in consequence of the 
Sacred Passion. But, be this as it may, the existence of hell does 
not signify that God’s mercy has come to an end, for this would 
make it finite, nor that God has lost patience and hardened his heart. 
Nor is hell a place where inexorable justice and infinite power are 
executed to inflict all evil on creatures. Even there God does not 
rejoice in destruction, even there He is not the author of evil. But 
hell is the place from which God has retired, when sinners have 
finally and deliberately rejected Him, and elected to remain in their 
sins. They are left to themselves and to the operation of their own 
sins; and sin, without the restraint of God, is the supreme evil, and 
the source of inconceivable sufferings in the bodies, and minds, and 
souls of the damned. 

Let us take care never to criticise or suspect the mercy of God, 
who is so merciful even when He is angry; nor to doubt of His con- 
tinual and watchful tenderness towards us. We should cultivate 
the most complete confidence in Him, and trust Him blindly in all 
the ways of His Providence. If we follow His Will, He will lead 
us safely to eternal life. But we must not forget the sternness of 
His justice, or allow ourselves to grow presumptuous and careless. 
We can depend indeed on God’s goodness, but we cannot depend 
on our own. We are changeable and we are wilful. In the affair 
of our salvation, we ourselves are the element of uncertainty. We 
have the power, and we may yet exercise it, of excluding ourselves 
from mercy, even though that mercy is infinite. 
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THE THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
THE FALL OF MAN AND THE FALL OF THE ANGELS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—The_ nearness of Christmas makes it a fitting time to inquire 
into ways of God. Angels as well as men fell. Why were they not re. 
deemed as well as man? Because (1) their sin was greater by reason of 
their greater knowledge; (2) they fell by reason of their own personal 
choice, without external temptation; (3) for the immense multitude of 
mankind the sin was not a personal one—tt was an inheritance—with the 
angels it was personal; (4) the whole human race was invoived, only q 
part of the angels. Justice required that man should atone; that the 
atonement should have infinite value—hence the necessity of the Incarna- 
tion. Gratitude due to Christ. Yet so many men live sinful lives. Christ 
will one day judge us. How soon? Life is uncertain. Having received 
much, much will be required of us. Keep in mind the mystery of the 
Incarnation as a means to fulfil our duty of gratitude. 


Now that we are drawing near to the great solemnity of Christmas, 
when the Catholic Church throughout the world commemorates 
the admirable mystery of the Incarnation, it seems a fitting time to 
inquire more closely into the wondrous ways of God, and into the 
nature of His dealings with His creatures, as exemplified in this 
wondrous event. 

It is true indeed, that man fell, and needed a redeemer. But man 
was not the only being to fall. The angels also prevaricated and 
rebelled against God, and stood in as sad a plight and in as hopeless 
a condition as man himself. If then, man was redeemed and offered 
a second chance, why were the angels not treated in like manner? 
If fallen man was told to dry his tears and to hope again, since the 
day of his delivery was at hand, why were the angels left to their 
fate without any second chance being offered to them? 

At first glance the angels seem to be more worthy of redemption, 
for are they not of a higher order of creation and a far nobler race? 
In their angelic nature they resemble God more closely than man. 
They are pure spirits, without any admixture of earthly clay, and 
stand in no need of bodily organs. Their glorious intellects and 
splendid mental gifts lift them far above the lowly children of Adam, 
yet the startling fact remains, they were abandoned and left to reap 
the full effects of their momentary crime, whereas man was mercifully 
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granted another opportunity of escaping the awful consequences of 
sin. 

The question then, with which we wish to deal to-day is, why did 
God, in the fulness of His infinite wisdom, resolve to come down 
and die in agony to rescue the one, while He condemned the other, 
at once and without pity, to the eternal fires of hell? 

The answer is, the angels were treated differently from man 
because the whole circumstances in the two cases were entirely 
different and God’s justice and goodness induced Him to take every 
circumstance into account. We will point out the chief of these 
differences. 

I. In the first place, the sin of the angels was, considered in itself, 
a greater sin. Why? Because the gravity of an offense depends 
not merely on the nature of the sinful act, considered by itself, 
but depends also upon the greater or lesser clearness with which its 
gravity is realized by the culprit. Now, the angels had a more per- 
fect knowledge of the infinite majesty of God than it was possible 
for man to have. They realized in a manner far surpassing man’s 
capacity the enormity of the offense they were guilty of in rebelling 
against their infinite Creator and Benefactor. Hence, their crime 
was more unpardonable, inasmuch as they sinned against a greater 
light and with a deeper knowledge. Man, of course, had knowledge 
enough and more than enough. He knew perfectly well that to 
disobey God was a serious matter and deserving of punishment. 
But he had not the keen, penetrating, subtle intellect of the angels. 
He had not the clear and precise conception of God’s divine attri- 
butes, nor the deep and unmistakable appreciation of His claims upon 
His loyalty and submission, and, as a consequence, through un- 
doubtedly guilty, our first parents were not so guilty, nor quite so 
utterly unworthy of all consideration, as were the rebel angels. 
This, then, may be taken as the first reason why they were actually 
treated with less rigor. 

II. But there is a second reason; and that is to be found in 
the fact that the angels had none to tempt them but fell by reason 
of their own deliberate and personal choice. With man it was quite 
different. In fact, it would seem that, if left to himself, he might 
perhaps never have fallen at all. He did not stretch out his hand 
and eat the forbidden fruit unsolicited and uninvited. His downfall 
was contrived and brought about by the cunning and the deliberate 
efforts of one immeasurably more powerful and more sagacious 
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than himself. It was when Adam and Eve were living in peacefy 
obedience and submission to God’s holy will, that the evil spirit 
approached to tempt them and to lead them away from the path 
of virtue. So little were they dreaming of any wrong-doing, at the 
time, that they began even by offering some slight resistance to the 
evil suggestions that the devil placed so attractively before them, 
But for his sinister influence, they would probably have preserved 
themselves in innocence to the end and have escaped all harm, 
It was only when the devil entered into conversation with them and 
began to stir up doubts and ambitions in their minds that they, 
little by little, showed some hesitation and gradually began to give 
way. 

“Why,” inquired the evil one, “do you not eat of the fruit of 
every tree in the garden?” Their answer shows a calm simple faith 
and a respectful reverence. “Because God has said that on the day 
we eat of the forbidden fruit we shall die the death.” Had the 
tempter been called away, even at that stage of the conversation, 
perhaps but little harm would have resulted, but he went on to 
deceive them by lying words, and, with a feigned desire for their 
happiness, he assured them that they were quite mistaken and that 
no result such as they feared would overtake them, even though 
they should disregard the command that had been laid upon them, 
In fact, having aroused their curiosity and their ambition he went 
on to explain that so far from “dying the death” they would “become 
like unto God.” At last they fell into the snare and yielded to the 
seduction. 

Thus, though man sinned and sinned grievously against his sov- 
ereign Lord and Master, yet his sin was not the spontaneous act of 
his own individual will, but rather the result of weakness under the 
violent and persistent assault of the devil. He yielded indeed, but 
not until the strong subtle mind of a superior being had exerted all 
its force and cunning against him and had lied and prevaricated 
and deceived by false though honeyed words and promises. 

One who sins under such conditions cannot indeed be free from 
guilt, but surely he is far more deserving of pity and commiseration 
than one who commits evil deliberately and spontaneously, and with 
none to suggest it, or to urge him on. 

III. There is a third reason why man should be shown mercy 
rather than the angels, and that reason is to be found in the fact 
that, with the immense multitude of mankind, the sin which brought 
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about their misery and condemnation was not a personal sin at all. 
It was the sin of their first parents. The descendants of Adam and 
Eve were indeed guilty, but their guilt was inherited. They received 
it from their father and mother. The guilt was not incurred by 
them personally. It was merely handed down to them. They were 
contaminated by reason of the polluted source from which they 
sprang. Without any conscious act or deliberate choice on their 
part, they found themselves the outlawed and cursed children of 
a rebel father, who had forfeited all his rights, and they merely 
reaped the fatal consequences of his crime. They were guilty be- 
cause he was guilty. They were condemned, because they were 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, and because the curse which 
he had brought upon himself affected his whole nature and extended 
to every child that should descend from his loins. Millions were 
to suffer the penalty of an offense for which they were personally 
and individually in no way responsible. Millions were condemned 
for the sin of one. 

The angels were in quite another position. Though many millions 
committed sin it was not in any case an inherited sin. Every indi- 
vidual of that countless multitude of angelic beings who fell, 
possessed free will and perfect liberty and was able to choose for 
himself. The angels are not bound to one another as every man 
is bound to every other man. One is not produced by another as 
with us, but each is a direct creation of God. An angel receives 
no part of his being from any other creature. He has neither father 
nor mother, nor a progenitor of any kind, but stands in splendid 
isolation, carrying within himself the whole responsibility of his 
acts. Each angel, no doubt, had to be tested before he was confirmed 
in grace. But no one was held responsible for another. Each had 
to use his own gifts to make his own choice and by his own personal 
decision to seal his own fate. Hence, each had himself alone to 
blame if swift punishment followed upon his crime. 

From this fact it becomes abundantly clear that mankind who 
sinned in Adam and who have incurred his fate, without any fault 
of their own, are far more deserving of God’s tender mercy than the 
ranks of the fallen angels. It is then scarcely to be wondered at 
that God in his loving kindness should extend His divine Hands 
and come to the rescue of poor sinful man, even though He 
abandoned the superior race of beings to suffer the full punishment 
due to their pride and disobedience. 
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IV. In addition to the three chief reasons pointed out above, 
there is another reason of congruity which is also deserving of 
notice, and which, no doubt, weighed considerably in the divine 
counsels. In considering the two great creations of intelligent 
being, viz., the angels on the one hand and man on the other, God 
saw that Adam by his sin had overwhelmed the whole human race. 
Every one of his descendants, did not God intervene, would be defiled 
by original sin and suffer its consequences. Not one of the immense 
multitude destined to fill the earth, century after century and 
generation after generation, would escape the slime of the serpent, 
Not so much as one single representative of the human race could 
hope to find his way into heaven or could ever stand in glory before 
the eternal throne of God. All, yes all, without exception would be 
swept, like rubbish, into the void did not God interfere to prevent 
it, and the black shadow of blank despair must have settled down 
over all for ever. 

With the angels, the outlook was by no means so appalling. For 
in their case, though many fell, many stood firm: though a third 
part of the heavenly host yielded to the evil promptings of pride 
and ambition and failed in their allegiance, yet, it must not be for- 
gotten that by far the larger number, in fact, two-thirds, remained 
steadfast and true and refused to follow their evil companions, 

Hence, it seemed but right and fitting that man should be given 
some further chance of retrieving his fortune and escaping his de- 
plorable fate. So, for this fourth reason also, God resolved to rescue 
man, while leaving the rebel angels to their fate. 

Now God, if He acts at all, acts always in a manner worthy of 
God. Having resolved to come to the assistance of His unhappy 
children and to repay the price of their redemption, He determined 
to do so in the fullest and most generous manner possible, so that 
while He entirely satisfied the full claims of justice, He might at 
the same time exercise the greatest mercy and compassion. 

Justice required two things which at first glance seemed wholly 
and utterly incompatible and which were actually impossible except 
to the omnipotence of God. 

(a) In the first place, as it was man who sinned, so justice 
demanded that man should pay the penalty ; as man had offended and 
broken the law of God and forfeited the friendship of his Maker, 
so it was necessary that man should make reparation and offer the 
requisite ransom. 
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(b) But, in the second place, the ransom he was required to 
make was an infinite one for his sin (measured by the dignity and 
majesty of the Being against whom he had lifted his puny hand 
in rebellion), it was a sin of infinite malice. Nothing less than an 
infinite recompense could adequately satisfy for an infinite offense. 
Hence, we are at once met by an insuperable difficulty. For, if 
it is man who must pay, then the recompense cannot possibly be 
infinite, since man himself is but a finite creature and has nothing 
of infinite value to offer. God alone is infinite. He alone can offer 
an infinite satisfaction; but then, if God were to offer it, the satis- 
faction would not be made by man, and one of the essential condi- 
tions required by rigorous justice would be wanting. As one of the 
human race committed the crime, so, according to strict equity, 
one of that same race should offer compensation. Here we seem 
to have reached a complete impass. We can discover no way of 
satisfying both these conditions, which are mutually exclusive. But 
what was hopelessly and utterly impossible to man was possible to 
God. He resolved to become man Himself, to enter into the human 
family, to be born of an earthly mother and to share our nature and 
our life, so that He might reverse the curse pronounced upon Adam 
and his descendants. For, as in one man all sinned, so in one man 
all were set free from sin. As the poison in one man poisoned the 
blood that coursed from his veins into the veins of all his progeny, 
so the infinite virtue that dwelt in the Man-God, coursing from 
His veins into the veins of all humanity, restored it to health and 
spiritual vigor. 

In other words, Jesus Christ, being at once both God and man, 
was in a position to satisfy all the conditions of the most rigorous 
justice. He was truly man, so He offered the compensation as one 
of the offending race, as a man for men. But since He was also 
God, the recompense which He offered was literally of infinite value. 
His sufferings and His death were the sufferings and the death of 
an infinite Being, yea, the sufferings and the death of God. But how, 
it may be objected, can God suffer or die? Are not suffering and 
death impossible to God? We must distinguish. Sufferings and 
death are impossible to God in his divine nature, but God the Son, 
the Second Person of the adorable Trinity, possessed two distinct 
natures since He took to Himself the nature of man, and in that 
created nature which He assumed He was able both to suffer and 
to die. And these sufferings and this death we rightly ascribe to 
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God, because there is no human person, no created person, no finite 
person in Jesus Christ, but only a divine and infinite Person, ang 
that is the person of God the Son. It was the divine Person that 
was nailed to the Cross and that died in agony upon it, for in Jesus 
Christ there is but one Person and that is the Person of God 
the Son. 

Through His stripes we are healed, through His death we pass 
into supernatural life, and in His glorious resurrection from the 
tomb, and triumphant entry into heaven, we have a figure and a 
promise of our own final triumph over death and the grave which 
He has secured for us by His infinite merits and satisfactions, 

How, my dear brethren, can we sufficently thank Him for His 
infinite goodness, generosity and love? How can we show, as we 
ought, our appreciation and gratitude? The least we can do is to 
avail ourselves to the utmost of the opportunities that He has placed 
within our reach and to cooperate with the innumerable graces 
He has purchased for us at so great a price. 

Surely the apathy and carelessness of so many Christians should 
fill us with sorrow and astonishment and warn us off the path that 
they are following. Though Christ did not hesitate to suffer and die 
for them, they will do little or nothing for themselves. Though 
He so valued their souls that He was ready to pay an infinite price 
to rescue them from hell and damnation, they will hardly move one 
little finger or deny themselves any pleasure or satisfaction, however 
sinful, in order to render His efforts fruitful and efficacious in 
their souls. 

Let us, at least, be better advised, and resolve before it is too late 
to renounce sin at any cost and so to live that we may merit the 
blessed approval of Jesus Christ in this life and an eternal recom- 
pense in the next. 

Life is short and uncertain. The years are hastening by and the 
end cannot be far off. If we look into our own lives we shall find 
that there are many faults to correct, many bad habits to overcome 
and many sins and offenses to atone for, before we are in a fit state 
to appear before the supreme Judge. If it be “an awful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God” at any time and to have to 
render to Him a full account of every act, thought, word and 
omission, it will be a yet more “awful thing” if we have abused 
His tenderest mercies and trodden under foot His Precious Blood, 
and have failed to profit by His most painful and agonizing death 
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upon the Cross. “To whom much has been given, much shall be 
required,” is the warning of the Apostle. 

If such be the principle of divine action, who will describe the 
rigor of the account to be rendered by us who have received 
such undreamed of and such immeasurable favors from God the 
Son, in His incarnation, passion and final immolation. To call to 
mind the favors received, and the obligations under which we 
lieof praise and thanksgiving, is the first condition of fulfilling them. 
We should therefore frequently keep before our minds, at this 
season of Advent, the great mystery of the Incarnation and all 
that this mystery means to us, both in time and in eternity. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
FITTING DISPOSITIONS 
BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“To-day you shall know that the Lord will come and save us: and to-mor- 
row you shall see His glory.”—In the Introit of this day’s Mass. 


SYNOPSIS.—Sunday, Christmas Eve; sacred stillness of expectancy and 
preparation. Glad confidence; justified rejoicing; the iniquity of the 
earth to be taken away. . . . Fitting dispositions for to-day and 
to-morrow, in knowing that it is God who comes, in recognizing the 
glory of His coming. 

I. God, the Redeemer. Human family slow to grasp that our Lord 
is God; readier to recognize Jehovah at Sinai. Promised One, God: 
known to Patriarchs and Job; announced by Moses and Prophets. Yet 
the Lord’s bodily presence and visible works needed for general belief: 
only the Blessed Virgin all-blessed in believing. . . . St. Joseph, St. 
Elizabeth, St. Zachary. . . . In Christians, believing and knowing run 
together: example of St. Peter, and of the Samaritans. We “adore what 
we know.” 

II. Glory predicated of Nativity. We have seen His glory. The 
brightness of the Father’s glory. Glory to God in the highest. “All 
needed the glory of God.” The glory of Gud, to give, not to receive: 
hence the Incarnation, giving Himself to ihe Virgin, to us. Accomplish- 
ment of mystery, glorious; comes in the way we needed. . . . Majesty 
only more refulgent: divine contrasts worshipful. Circumstances fitting: 
universal aspiration, royal city, heavenly choirs, worthy Mother. 

Conclusion—Our dispositions adapted to solemnity, by faith that 
knows, by liveliest hope, by tenderest charity. . . . St. Augustine’s 
exhortation to celebrate Christmas. . . . Hearts prepared by help of 
Virgin Mother; purity and love like hers; exultance in Him who is hers 
and ours. 


This year, my brethren, Christmas Eve has an additional sacred- 
ness. It is Sunday, as well as the great and joyous virgil 
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of the Nativity. The annual expectancy of redemption, as the 
Church calls it, is completing itself on the Lord’s own day, and 
we specially feel His assured coming. In our restful prepa. 
ration we can realize His saying to us, as He did of old: “Keep 
still and see that I am God.” Recalling that He is near, we take 
time to be glad; and we resolutely put aside whatever might hinder 
our exultance in Him. Though this day has to count as Advent, 
it echoes little of the penitential tone; it is rather attuning itself 
to the melodies of the bright coming midnight. 

Because of sin, humanity’s aspect is commonly one of gloom; 
but it gives a hopeful sign when it lifts its head to meet Christmas, 
because the festival is the very fulfillment of hope. “To-morrow 
the iniquity of the earth shall be blotted out”—is the Church’s 
jubilant proclamation. In that, principally, is the deep, the justified 
rejoicing on each recurrence of our Redeemer’s nativity. Even the 
name He brings along with Him will always repeat the good tidings 
that He comes to take away our sin, “His people’s sin.” 

Two dispositions, my brethren, are suggested by holy Church’s 
way of introducing the happy celebration, dispositions which must 
be found in us if our Christmas is to be real. We have so to believe, 
as to know, to know that it is He, the Lord of glory, who comes to 
save us; and we have to be right-minded enough to recognize that 
His coming is glorious. 

I. First, dear brethren, we have to know that it is God Himself 
who comes as Redeemer. “To-day you shall know that the Lord 
will come and save us.” The human family was very slow to grasp 
that truth; and even to this hour its hold on it may be said to be 
injuriously weak. The words used in to-day’s Mass were first 
spoken of God’s coming to give the hungry and murmuring Israel- 


ites the manna, before giving them the decalogue. And then the _ 


people, assembled around the fenced-off and fiery Sinai, had no 
difficulty in admitting that Jehovah was there. The lightnings and 
thunderings, and the mountain all asmoke, and the cloud of divine 
darkness impressed quite sufficiently. They asked only that the Lord 
would speak to Moses rather than to them. 

This cowering before God arose out of their sense of sin. They 
would worship Him, but would also draw back from Him. Simi- 
larly, for the promised One, the Messias, they could take refuge 
in the language of mystery and figure. They were not forced to 
profess their readiness, while still wayfaring mortals, to meet God 
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in person. They professed their belief in a Redeemer to come, and 
to come from God—otherwise they could not be saved; His absolute 
Divinity, however, seems to have been above their reach. The great 
truth was revealed, was repeatedly and pointedly declared; but 
to few, comparatively, was given the grace to seize it in its fulness. 

The Patriarchs knew it, knew it was the Lord who appeared 
to them that would come, and they handed on the awesome expect- 
ancy. Job exulted in it, so that in trusting in the living God he 
could boldly say: “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” To the Proph- 
ets who had to reiterate the Promise, the revelation of the divine 
reality was manifestly fitting. “Both Moses and the other most 
yeracious prophets,” writes St. Augustine, “foretold Christ as Lord, 
and gave Him great glory. Not as equal to themselves nor as, 
in their power of miracles, superior to them did they speak of Him, 
but simply as Lord, God of all, who was to come, made Man, for 
men’s sake” (ii, 532). For when, by their mouth, the Lord was 
pleased to say: I Myself will come: they knew He meant it. They 
knew too, when the Spirit made them call the Messias, God, that 
what He was truly called He truly was: God the Mighty, the Father 
of the world to come, the Prince of Peace. 

Nevertheless, my brethren, the Lord’s bodily presence on earth 
and His unexampled works were required to make men arrive even 
slowly at an apprehension of so wonderful a fact, as that they had 
and have God among them. Only the Blessed Virgin, all-blessed 
in believing, was quick to recognize, to adore and magnify, both as 
Handmaid and as Mother. “My soul doth magnify the Lord and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,” expresses her grasp 
of the Incarnation. The amazement of the just man Joseph, who 
was placed nearest to the mystery, brought that special embassy 
from heaven, of which we hear in to-day’s Gospel, reassuring him 
that it was indeed the Lord, come to save His people from their sin. 
St. Elizabeth, being full of the Holy Ghost, knew that she who 
visited her was the Mother of her Lord; and Zachary was inspired 
to know that He, before whose face his son should go, was the Most 
High, the God of Israel. 

Then, when the time was ripe for the profession of Christian 
faith, the believing and the knowing ran together: we believe and 
we have known became the word. Simon Peter, at the first miracu- 
lous draft of fish, forgot the nets and the boat, to fall at the 
Master’s feet and adoringly call Him—Lord! And when faith was 
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put to the test by the Eucharistic revelation, so that there was 
immediate question of leaving the Saviour or staying with Him, the 
Apostle’s guiding cry was: “We have believed and have known that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 

Peter was, of course, favored, because of his unique vocation, the 
heavenly Father making specially known to him the Eternal Son, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee,” said our Lord, “byt 
My Father who is in heaven.” Peter, therefore, could well say: 
We know. Others, however, said it also. For example, the beliey. 
ing Samaritans, once they had seen Him themselves, insisted: We 
have heard Him, and we know. 

Good it is for us, my brethren, and necessary, to raise our faith 
to the point of certitude that says—I know; for greatest cf all 
certainties is that which rests on God’s unerring word. We are 
never quite right about our Catholic principles till we can declare, 
in the Lord’s own words, that we adore what we know. Nor is our 
dependence on Him quite soul-satisfying till we, as His own 
disciples, can lovingly address Him and say: “Now we know that 
Thou knowest all things, and there is no need that any man ask 
Thee: in this we believe that Thou camest forth from God.” 

Like this, my brethren, is to be our Christmas. He coming forth 
from God, now and always, and we falling down before Him, to 
say, in Catholic joy of heart: A Child is born to us, and a Sonis 
given to us, who is Christ the Lord. Behold, God is my Saviour. 
Rejoice and praise, O thou habitation of Sion: for great is He 
that is in the midst of thee, the Holy One of Israel. To-day we 
know that the Lord has come. 

II. “To-morrow,” say both Scripture and the Church, “you 
shall see His glory.” Glory, dear brethren, is very much predicated 
of our Lord’s nativity. This is to be the more particularly noticed 
that His being born on earth is not commonly counted among the 
glorious mysteries of Himself and His blessed Mother. Of the 
eternal Word’s being made Flesh, in order to be born to us, the 
Evangelist had to cry out: “We have seen His glory, as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father.” 

The Word, the Second Person, is called the Brightness of the 
Father’s glory, because the Father begets Him equal to Himself. 
And the glory He spoke of having with the Father before the 
world was made, was the glory of breathing forth the Holy Spirit. 
Now the nearest thing to these divine processions within the ever 
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blessed Trinity, is, as you must know, my brethren, the Creator’s 
making Himself one among His creatures by taking their nature. 
Hence to-night the angels’ Christmas jubilation will flood the 
heavens with the “Glory to God in the highest.” Indeed the divine 
glory is identified with the glory of the Incarnate coming, for 
the Scripture says of men that “they all needed the glory of God.” 
This is what we needed: God came to save us; and His gracious 
advent for that purpose is verily His glory as well as ours. 

God, as reason and faith will tell you, my brethren, can want 
nothing from His creatures. He is infinitely sufficient to Himself. 
But just His infinite sufficiency makes Him wish to communicate 
Himself. That is the reason He created at all, to give a participa- 
tion of His riches, to bestow being, life, intelligence, will, grace. 
To give, not to receive, is His glory. He would give, even to the 
extent of giving Himself. That explains this ineffable mystery 
of the Incarnation and the divine wonders of our Christmas. He, 
the Eternal, the Almighty, freely determined to give Himself to 
the human family, so to give Himself as to become a member of it. 
And all the meaning of our Advent preparation is that it is an effort 
to be ready to celebrate such truths as—that Christ is born of the 
Virgin; that He is ours; that He is God! Glory to Him in the 
highest! When He has given Himself, He can give no more. 

But the manner of His coming is also to His glory. As He is 
giving Himself to us in our fallen state, He gives Himself according 
toour needs. He comes in weakness, poverty, pain. And the lower 
He stoops to us, the more must His glory be magnified. To the 
right mind, whether of man or angel, His condescension is but a 
refulgence of His majesty. He makes a manger the brightest of 
thrones. What, indeed, could the glamor of gold or pearl or silk 
add to Him who is the very splendor of His Father’s eternal glory? 
“Before the day-star have I begotten Thee” is ever to thunder 
above the crib. 

So, your faithful minds, dear brethren, will be far from thinking 
Him lowered by the humiliations of Bethlehem. Our saints, adoring 
at the Manger, are constantly crying out : New-born, and yet Eternal ; 
a helpless Infant, and yet the Omnipotent Word; a swathed Babe, 
and yet the free Immense, the Infinite God! The more He empties 
Himself, the more the true believer—like the Blessed Handmaid 
that contained Him—is moved to magnify, to glorify His greatness. 
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By the divine contrast, His abiding glory bursts on the mind of 
the adorer. 

Notice, too, my brethren, that if He comes in lowliness, He fits 
things to His sanctity. A universal expectancy hushed the world 
at His advent. The head city of a kingly tribe was reserved for 
His birth. The choirs of heaven chanted His glorious appearance 
among men, proclaiming Him the Saviour, Christ the Lord. Above 
all He gave Himself a worthy Mother. Worthy, the Church wil 
again and again call her, though knowing that, absolutely speaking, 
God alone is worthy of God. But of Mary, the chosen Virgin, 
such is the sinlessness, such the sanctity, that under God nothing 
greater can be conceived. In her He placed the highest gifts, the 
fulness of grace; and all His munificence is given Him back, in 
perfect love, in perfect praise, in perfect service. More than the 
rest of creation does she glorify Him, her God who is her Son; 
and His being born of her in time, begets Him endless glory on 
earth and in heaven. 

Let us, then, my brethren, stir up our faith, to know and glory 
in the truth. This most sacred day of preparation reminds us of 
the very great things which God has revealed and given to ws, 
Not to recognize them is to be dull and unworthy. Not to exult 
in our heavenly possessions in Christ Jesus, is to be less than Chris- 
tians, less than men. In what indeed will we glory, if not in Him 
and in the excellent knowledge of Him? Well did the Apostle say: 
“He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord”; as the Lord Himself 
had earlier proclaimed: “Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
and let not the strong man glory in his strength, and let not the 
rich man glory in his riches: but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth Me” (Jer. ix, 24). 

The clear vision of the Divinity is, of course, the only thing that 
will finally satisfy us—and Christmas always awakens the desire 
of heaven. But as a great bishop, preaching to his people the joy 
of this feast, said long ago, “let us, while walking by faith, in exile 
from Him, hungering and thirsting for justice, and longing with 
unspeakable ardor for the beauty of His form as God, devoutly 
celebrate His natal day in the form of a Servant. Not yet can we 
contemplate Him begotten of the Father before the day-star ; let us 
hasten to Him in the night hour born of the Virgin. Not yet do 
we comprehend how His Name continueth before the sun; let us 
recognize how in the sun He hath set His tabernacle. Not yet 
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do we see the Only One abiding in His Father; let us recall the 
Bridegroom coming out of his bridechamber. Not yet are we fit 
for the banquet of our Father; let us know the Manger of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (St. Aug. in Nat. Dom.). 

Hope too, dear brethren, has to-day to be strong and firm; for 
if God gives us, as our own, His Only-begotten Son, how should 
He not also give us, in Him, every good that we can desire? And 
our charity—is it not to be ardent and tender? The Father so 
loved the world as to give His Son, and the Son loved us with an 
everlasting love which is the Holy Ghost. As God loved us first, 
we have to love Him in return; and now is the time. Coming an 
Infant among us, He challenges all our fondest affection. As the 
whole tenderness of a family gathers round the cradle of its new- 
born babe, so must the intensity of Christian charity surge to-night 
to the crib of the divine Babe of Bethlehem. 

That we may have hearts fit to carry there, we must ask the sure 
help of the Virgin Mother. No one represents purity and love as 
she does. She is this hour the Ark of the Covenant and the Throne 
of Mercy. The faith and righteousness that we need are in her 
hands. She will show us her Son, and lead us to exult in Him as 
the very Lord of glory, become hers, becomes ours. Amen. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 
THE THREE BETHLEHEMS 


BY THE REV. HUGH T. HENRY, LL.D. 


“In the beginning was the Word . . . and the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.”—St. John i, 1-14. 


SYNOPSIS—Introduction.—Joy is the dominant feature of this feast. The 
joy of the Christian should, however, be most largely a spiritual joy, 
Advent has prepared him to hunger and thirst after justice, and Christ. 
mas should bring the satisfaction of a spiritual banquet. The shepherds 
shall be our guides to Bethlehem. 

I. “In the beginning was the Word.” The first Bethlehem of the Word 
was in the breast of the eternal Father. This consideration shows us 
vividly who the Christ-Child really is—God and Man, with the emphasis 
laid in this point on the Godhead of Christ. 

Il. “And the Word was made flesh.” The second Bethlehem shows 
us the Son, co-eternal with the Father, born of a Virgin, with the em- 
phasis laid on the manhood of our Saviour. 

III. “And dwelt among us.’ The third Bethlehem ts the altar-stone 
whereon Christ is lying after the Consecration as truly and really as of 
old in Bethlehem, although now under newer veils. The three Bethle- 
hems illustrate the solution of the problem of our salvation: The pw- 
chase of salvation by the God-Man and its application to our own souls. 


Introduction—The whole world is filled with joy this blessed day. 
I say the whole world, for there is no nation or clime or zone in 
which the Church has not set up the glorious standard of Christ, 
in which the faithful hearts of her children, however few and 
scattered they may be in certain heathen lands, do not celebrate 
with joy and thanksgiving the priceless gift of God to man, the 
gift, namely, of Himself. The superabundant happiness of the 
Christian festival overflows even to those who have not the grace 
of faith; and Christmas has become, even for the Jew and the infi- 
del, a day of rejoicing. They who have not the faith, rejoice, indeed, 
with a merely human and natural joy. Happiness is in the air, so to 
speak, and they breath it in, knowing not whence it comes, careless 
of it deeper meaning, and simply pleased that it is so easily obtained. 

Now, in the midst of the worldly celebration that everywhere 
surrounds us, there should not be any danger lest the Catholic 
heart may forget, even slightly or for a brief time, the deeper mean- 
ing of this great and joyous feast of the Birth of Our Saviour. 
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For Holy Mother Church has diligently instructed us in the proper 
method of preparing our souls to understand that meaning, and of 
fitting our hearts to enjoy it in the fullest measure. The long 
season of Advent has been employed to make our vision of the 
mystery clearer, our desire for its consummation deeper. We come 
to the banquet hungry for the good things with which it supplies 
ys; and the delight we experience in satisfying this spiritual hunger 
is keener than the epicure finds in his satisfaction of the bodily 
hunger he so grossly provides for. 

But now the long period of preparation is ended. The great 
drama of salvation has begun, and we are to look upon it with the 
eyes of the understanding. Mary, the Mother; Joseph, the Foster- 
father, have gone out of Nazareth into Judea, to the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem. Humbly have they obeyed an edict of the 
civil authority requiring an enrollment of the people of the Roman 
Empire. They find Bethlehem filled with others who are to be en- 
rolled similarly, and, says the Evangelist simply, “there was no 
room” for the Holy Family “in the inn.” And so it comes to pass 
that the long desire of all nations, the Saviour of the World, the 
God of heaven and earth, is born in the cave at Bethlehem; is 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and is laid in a manger. “He was 
in the world, and the world was made by Him, and the world knew 
him not. He came unto his own, and his own received him not.” 
This earth of ours, which cried out so long and so pitifully for its 
Saviour to come, is sunk now in heavy slumber, and knows not 
the joy of His presence. But there is exultation inexpressible in 
heaven. Angel heralds appear on the battlements of heaven, angel 
trumpets ring out the glad tidings: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” The message is one for 
the earth to hear; but only some lowly and rude peasants, “keeping 
the night-watches over their flock,” do in fact hear it. The kings of 
of the earth, and the wise and the wealthy—these are asleep; and 
the King of kings, the everlasting Wisdom of God, the all-abundant 
Giver of all good gifts, comes upon this low-lying earth of ours, 
in poverty, in obscurity, in neglect. It was indeed fitting that only 
the poor and lowly shepherds should first of all greet Him. They 
heard with their ears, but they also heeded with their hearts; and 
they said one to another: “Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let 
us see this Word that is come to pass, which the Lord hath showed 
to us,” 
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Brethren, the Babe of Bethlehem, the mystery of the manger, 
the gentle Mother, the patient Foster-father, all beckon to us ty 
go over to Bethlehem, to see this Word which hath come to pass, 
The call is made to each one of us; and none can plead that he js 
poorer than the shepherds, who had naught else to offer to the great 
King save the gift of a loving heart and a devout mind; none cap 
plead that the mystery of that manger is too profound; for even 
the simple shepherds, as they gazed with wondering eyes on the 
bleak walls of the cave, on the scattering straw of the manger, and 
then on the Mother and the Child, “understood,” says St. Luke in 
his Gospel, “of the word that had been spoken to them concerning 
this child . . . and returned, glorifying and praising God, for 
all the things they had heard, had seen, as it was told to them.” 

I. “In the beginning was the Word.” We have accepted the 
invitation, and have come in spirit to Bethlehem. Like the shepherds, 
we are looking with wondering eyes on the picture of poverty, of 
helplessness, of neglect. Above all, we gaze upon the Child, and try 
to understand why, at its birth, there should be such splendid 
heraldings from the angels, of glory to God in the highest, and peace 
on earth to men of good-will. What is this child? It is the fulfil- 
ment of long ages of desire, of a long series of prophecies from 
God to man, of many mysterious types and figures of the Old Testa- 
ment. This child is the Saviour of the world. We next ask: From 
what was the world to be saved? The answer is familiar to us: 
From everlasting death. For we have learned well the story 


“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe 


With loss of Eden” . 
Loss of Eden, loss also of the everlasting Paradise of heaven. Death 
of the body, death also of the soul in hopeless and eternal separation 
from God. At his creation, man was destined to an endless happiness 
with his Maker. God was his beginning, God was to be his end— 
that is his happiness was to consist in an everlasting union with, 
and enjoyment of, the inexhaustible beauty and riches and splendor 
of God. But man sinned, and with sin came death, and the destiny 
for which man was created is frustrated hopelessly—hopelessly, 
unless God Himself intervene. There is now an impassable gulf 
between these two beings, God and man, a gulf which not all the 
combined prayers, sufferings, works, of all the generations of man- 
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kind could hope to bridge over. Just here is the awful problem. 
Man could offer an affront of infinite character to his Maker; but 
man could not offer us atonement which should be adequate for the 
offense, that is, an atonement of infinite value. God alone can solve 
that problem. How? By Himself becoming man; so that, as man, 
He can offer a satisfaction for all men, and as God, can make 
that satisfaction of infinite worth. We are familiar with this solu- 
tion of the difficulty, we are living under its constant operation, and 
ina measure we can understand both its simplicity and its sublimity. 

Yes, the solution is both simple and sublime. But as we gaze 
upon the little child in the manger of Bethlehem, and recall the 
inspired words of St. John: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” the real wonder- 
fulness of the solution perhaps grows upon us. This Child, with 
His weak members, His soft features, wrapped in the swaddling 
clothes of helpless infancy, lying in a mean manger, feeling the cold 
of the winter night, this Child is the great God of heaven and earth. 
All things were made by Him, and without Him was made nothing 
that was made. And so, by meditation and reflection, we strive to 
pierce the veil of human flesh and to stand face to face with the 
Divine Personality behind it. “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was God.” This divine Child, this God in human 
flesh, existed before the world was made, for it was made by Him. 
Blot out the earth from existence; blot out the heavens, the sun and 
planets, the innumerable suns, even the remotest star 


“Pinnacled in the lofty ether dim”; 


blot out also the immense creation of the spiritual world, the legions 
of angels and the heaven in which thy shout their hosannahs end- 
lessly to the glory of the Godhead. Come with me in spirit to the 
first moment, as it were, of creation, when God was about to say: 
“Let there be light.” At this first moment, before time itself began, 
the Word of God, the Second Divine Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
was in existence. That is to say, He antedated all beginnings, and 
had therefore no beginning, but was co-eternal with His Father, 
God of God, Light of Light, true God of true God, begotten not 
made, 

He was begotten, not made. He was the co-eternal Son of the 
eternal Father—a mystery which we of finite minds cannot com- 
prehend. For how shall we conceive that endless day of eternity, 
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when God the Father said, as the Psalmist frames the words in oyr 
poor human speech: “Thou are My Son; this day have I begotten 
Thee”? In that changeless, limitless day of eternity, without be. 
ginning and without end, the eternal Word was begotten of the 
Father. That was the First Bethlehem, the birth of the Son of Goq 
in the bosom of His Father. Unless we associate it with the manger 
of Bethlehem, we shall not have the full meaning of this Christmas 
festivity so vividly before our minds as we should have it. For, in 
truth, this little Child is no other than the eternal Word of God, 
whom the angels praise, whom the heavenly powers adore, before 
whom the dominations of heaven tremble. It is those little feeble 
Hands that hold up in their palms the vast immensity of the uni- 
verse. It is those Lips that uttered the fiat through which that uni- 
verse came into being. I speak in figures, of course; but how shall 
we better understand the truth, that this Child is really the all- 
powerful God? We could not see God, and live; we should be 
overwhelmed, blinded, consumed, by the intolerable splendors of 
His majesty. But we may look upon Him, veiled thus by the 
familiar garment of our own human flesh, and find in Him our 
Saviour as well as our God, our brother as well as our Judge. 

II. “And the Word was made flesh.’ Again, with the shep- 
herds, “let us go over to Bethlehem, to see this Word that is come 
to pass.” We have been looking upon the Child from the stand- 
point of His divinity. Yes; He is the everlasting God, the 
co-eternal Word of God, the Son of God the Father. But we look 
upon the Child now as the Son of Mary, and, as such, like unto us 
in all things save sin and the tendency to sin. The problem of the 
salvation of mankind required, as we saw, two things for its solution. 
Because man had offended God, man must make adequate atone- 
ment; for the justice of God must be satisfied. Because man, how- 
ever, could not of himself make such atonement, God Himself 
became man, took upon Himself our human nature. In the lan- 
guage of St. John, “the Word was made flesh.” 

In truth, as we gaze upon this divine Child, we recognize that 
the hopeless problem has been most simply, but withal most sub- 
limely, worked out. So fully, indeed, has it been solved, that already 
the infinite satisfaction required by the justice of God has been 
offered to the eternal Father. The first sigh of the Christ-child, 
the first beat of his divine Heart, indeed, is an offering fully satis- 
factory; for it is an act of a human being, and of an incarnate God. 
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This alone was of sufficient value to redeem the whole world; so 
that it was unnecessary for that Divine Child to grow up to man- 
hood, to endure hunger, and thirst, and cold, and heat, the contra- 
dictions of His enemies, the treachery of his friends, the blows and 
buffetings, the scourging and the crowning with thorns, the Way 
of the Cross, the shame and desolation of Calvary. 

“Let us go over to Bethlehem and let us see this Word which has 
come to pass.” Yes, truly, we may well ponder over this new prob- 
lem, as we gaze lovingly on the Child in the mean cave and the 
meaner crib. God hath so loved us, that he “emptied Himself, 
taking upon Himself the form of a slave.” Surely, this infinite 
condescension, this unutterable love of God for us, should astound 
even the great intelligence of the angels. The more we consider 
it, the more the wonder grows; and if we feel not ourselves over 
whelmed with astonishment, it is because our own minds are too 
feeble even to begin to grasp the meaning of God’s unspeakable 
condescension in assuming our human nature. 

But that God should so plan our salvation as to include in it the 
long story of suffering narrated in the Gospels; that the Saviour of 
the world should also be a Man of Sorrows, despised, rejected; 
that He should not have where to lay His head; that He should 
finally die the death of a felon on the cross of shame—all this adds 
anew meaning to the solution of the problem. In truth, this divine 
Child of Bethlehem is set for the fall and for the resurrection of 
many in Israel. His taking upon Himself of our human flesh was 
a first mark of His infinite love for us. His birth in obscurity and 
neglect was a second mark of that love. But every chapter of His 
divine Life upon earth is to be merely a record of greater and greater 
evidences of His love for us. And, finally, His death on the Cross 
gives Him the right to utter His supreme challenge of love: 
“Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” ©, miracle of stupendous love! By sin, we are 
His enemies ; but He will die for us, as though we were His friends! 

The new note added to the solution of the problem is the con- 
stantly deepening note of love, and of the demand thus made upon 
us for a response to that love. Love means sacrifice. The Christ- 
child shows us that truth in ever-deepening measure. But we must 
respond to that love, and must show our love by sacrifice. What 
sacrifice shall we esteem too great? Or does this divine Child ask 
of men something which I cannot give? Ah, no! He asks for love; 
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and if that mean the sacrifice of my sinful desires, of my evil 
thoughts, of my dishonest dealings with my fellow-man, of my 
slothfulness in the service of God, of my quarrelsome tongue, of 
my uncharitable surmises and suspicions, of my calumnious and 
backbiting language—surely this sacrifice is a small thing to offer 
for such sacrifice as He has made for me. 

In truth, Christ came upon earth, not merely to wipe out the 
handwriting of death that stood against all men, but as well to show 
each one of us how he must co-operate with the divine Will in 
the salvation of his own soul. On God’s part, the problem is solved, 
On man’s part, the fruits of that solution must be applied to his 
own individual needs. And as we look upon the Christ-child in the 
manger at Bethlehem, the solemn thought must come to us that 
this Child is set for the fall as well as for the resurrection of many, 
Alas, that any man could so forget God’s love, as to refuse the 
duty of service! That, with the prize of Heaven won for him by 
this Child, any man could coldly turn his back upon the offered 
prize, and squander his substance, living riotously. And yet that 
fate is quite possibly ours, my dear brethren. And so this Christmas 
day has still another lesson for us—another, but a most comforting 
one. 

III. “In the beginning was the Word. . . . and the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.’ It is God’s delight to be with the 
children of men. To save us, He became man; he dwelt amongst 
men, instructing them, healing their diseases, comforting them in 
their sorrows. All this beautiful story of Christ’s life passes swiftly 
before us as we stand with the shepherds by the manger of the 
divine Child. But as it yet remains possible that men will not 
accept and take hold of the salvation won for them by this Child, 
still another evidence of His love for us, his care over us, is pro- 
vided by the divine love. True it is that we are weak of will; that 
our understanding is darkened; that our inclinations to evil are 
strong; and that the prize of salvation, won for us by Christ, may 
slip through our listless fingers. God, then, will offer us a daily 
Bread for the strengthening of our weak wills, for the enlightenment 
of our darkened minds, for the warming of our cold hearts. Once 
more, then, with the shepherds, “let us go over to Bethlehem, and 
let us see this Word that is come to pass.” 

This new Bethlehem to which we are invited, my dear brethren, 
is the Sacred Table of the Lord. In that tabernacle He resides 
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just as truly and as really as He slept of old in the cave at Bethlehem ; 
and on this altar-stone He will in a few minutes from now descend, 
just as truly as He descended of old into the chaste womb of His 
Immaculate Mother, or lay upon her breast, or rested in the manger. 
For his delights are to be with the children of men. Before our 
very eyes, the astounding mystery of Bethlehem will be repeated, 
although under newer veils. For of old only the Godhead was 
hidden, while now even the manhood must be concealed. Then, 
the veil was one of human flesh. Now, the veil is the appearance 
of bread. But, nevertheless, this church, in which you now meditate 
upon the mystery of the Birth of Christ, is in truth a new 
Bethlehem; for it is what the word “Bethlehem” signifies in the 
Hebrew tongue, that is, “the House of Bread.” Christ was indeed 
“the living Bread that came down from Heaven.” As a divine 
Bread He still dwells among us, in the tabernacle, upon the altar, 
and in our hearts. At the door of our heart He stands and knocks. 
He asks each one of us to come over to this new Bethlehem, not 
merely to adore Him, with the shepherds, but to enshrine Him in 
our hearts, with His Blessed Mother. We are now His people, 
purchased by Him at a great price. Shall it be said of us, as St. 
John said of the Jews of old: “He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not?” 

Let us receive Him, this dearest Christ-child, into our hearts 
this day. He comes to us as Spiritual Bread, to feed our hungry 
souls, to strengthen our weak wills, to warm our cold hearts, to 
enlighten our darkened minds. Let him be thus for our resurrec- 
tion, and not for our fall. 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
THE PROPHECY OF SIMEON 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B. 


“Behold, this child is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of many in 
Israel.”—Luke ii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—Simeon had received from the Holy Spirit an assurance that 
he should not die till he had seen the promised Redeemer. He waited in 
patience and in hope till, at last, an wmternal voice prompted him to go 
up to the temple. There he saw the infant Saviour in his Mother's arms, 
Taking Him into his own, he gave thanks to God for the accomplishment 
of the promise made to him, and uttered these words of prophecy: “This 
child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel.” 

I. He is set for the fall. He is not the direct or efficient cause .of their 
fall as seed is of the harvest that springs from it; or as a painter is of 
a picture; or as a sculptor is of a statue. He is only the indirect cause, 
as a stone or a tree falling across the railway track is of the disaster 
which may be the result. Therefore, not because of His doctrine, or 
His miracles, or His death is He unto men the cause of their fall or 
damnation; but because they will not take advantage of what He has 
done to save them. 

Il. “He is set for the resurrection of many in Israel.” This He pro- 
claimed to be His mission: “To seek and to save that which was lost.” 
That which necessitated His mission was man’s inability to save himself. 
The Word undertook this task. He became man. He died for men. He 
perpetuated the sacrifice of Calvary in the unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass. 
He constructed—if we may use such an expresston—seven channels by 
which the grace of that Sacrifice might be conveyed to the souls of man 
He contrived for men a means of unparting faith, from which all moralit 
springs. He safeguarded that faith from all possibility of error. He left 
men His own example to encourage them to walk in His footsteps. 
Therefore, He has made every necessary provision for their salvation: 
“He is set for the resurrection of many tn Israel.” 

Conclusion—The fact that Christ is the indirect or occasional cause of 
ruin to some men should fill us with salutary fear which is the begumnmg 
of wisdom. The fact that He has provided us with the means of salva- 
tion should make us resolve to use the means left us, and then to insure 
that He shall be for us the cause of resurrection unto eternal life. 


Interpreters of Scripture are not agreed as to whether Simeon was 
a priest or only a layman. That he was a devout, God-fearing man, 
full of the Holy Ghost, and ardently desirous of the advent of the 
Messias, is evident from the words of the Sacred Text, for it goes 
on to say: “The Spirit of God was in him,” and as a reward for 
his faith and piety that Holy Spirit had given him an assurance that 
his eyes should not be closed in death till they had seen the desired 
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of all nations. Resting with complete confidence upon this promise, 
he patiently awaited the moment pre-ordained by God. When that 
fulness of time had come, he felt himself moved by the Holy Ghost 
to go up to the Great Temple. On entering the sacred edifice, a 
sign was vouchsafed him, by which, among the many infants there 
assembled for the rite of “presentation,” he was able to distinguish 
the anointed of the Lord, for that sign was, in all probability, an 
interior voice, which said to him: “Behold, this is the Christ, whom 
I promised that thou shouldst see before thy death.” Thereupon he 
drew nigh to the youthful mother, who held the divine Child in 
her arms, and, taking from her the infant Saviour, he blessed God 
for the accomplishment of the promise, anc, enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, broke forth into words of prophecy. But how strange 
are the words of that prophecy! They fall from the lips of him 
who had just proclaimed the child to be the Saviour, the light to 
enlighten the Gentiles, the glory of Israel. “Behold,” he says, “this 
Child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel.” 
If He is the Saviour, how can He be set for the fall—that is to say, 
for the “damnation”—of many? If He is the Saviour, why does 
He save only many and not all? “He is set for the resurrection of 
many in Israel.” 

The answer which I shall give to these two questions will furnish 
matter amply sufficient for our reflections this morning: 

I. Christ is set for the fall of many in Israel. When we either 
hear or read these startling words, the first idea that they suggest 
to us is that our Lord is in some mysterious way the cause of the 
ruin or damnation of many whom, as Redeemer, He came to save. 
A little reflection, however, soon convinces us that this cannot pos- 
sibly be the meaning of these words of prophecy, for any such mean- 
ing is repugnant to reason, and, to our notions of the infinite good- 
ness and mercy of God. Therefore, we begin to ask ourselves: 
May there not be a sense in which Christ may be said to be the 
cause of the ruin, the damnation foretold by Simeon, without either 
willing it or in any way concurring in bringing it about? An 
answer at once occurs to us, when we call to mind the various ways 
in which any given effect may be attributed to any given cause. A 
cause may give birth to the effect resulting from it, by being either 
the direct agent in the production of that effect, or only its indirect 
agent. Thus, the seed that is cast into a fertile soil is the direct 
agent or cause of the golden corn that springs up in due season; 
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the painter is the direct cause of the picture that his genius creates, 


the sculptor, of the statue that grows out of the marble block beneath . 


the edge of his sharp chisel and the blows of his mallet. But besides 
the direct or efficient cause, as it is termed, there is another that is 
called the occasional or indirect cause. Thus, a stone falling from 
the roof of a tunnel, or a tree blown down by a storm and blocking 
the line, may be the cause of a great disaster, bringing poverty, sor- 
row, and death into many homes. 

It is in this latter sense that our Lord is said to be the cause of 
ruin and damnation to the men whom He wills to save. Therefore, 
it is not by the doctrine which He taught, or by the example which 
He gave, that men are lost. That doctrine is most admirable; its 
lessons are most sublime; the morality inculcated in them is most 
pure. Moreover, it is not because some men are, as they are so 
fond of saying, excluded from the influence of divine grace, that 
they fail to share in the salvation which Christ purchased for all. 
For, unto all a sufficiency of grace is given to enable them to win 
the crown of life. Why then do they not win it? Not because God, 
in their own human nature, has come into their midst; not because 
He has taught them as no mere man could teach; not because His 
miracles proclaim Him to be God; but because men criminally abuse 
all these priceless graces. They will not accept them, and because 
they will not accept them, the Saviour becomes, in an indirect way, 
the occasional cause of their ruin and condemnation. This terrible 
truth is taught by Christ Himself; for, once when preaching to the 
people and reflecting upon the way in which they had in many 
instances rejected His doctrine, He cried out: “Woe to thee, 
Corozain, woe to thee, Bethsaida, for if in Tyre and Sidon had been 
wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, they would 
long ago have done penance in sackcloth and ashes” (St. Matt. xi, 
2). Evidently then, the reprobation of Corozain and of Bethsaida 
was not due to the fact that Christ had preached His doctrine in 
their synagogues and in their streets, or that He had proved His 
divinity by astounding miracles ; but because the inhabitants of those 
doomed cities, having heard His doctrine, had not listened to it; 
and, having seen His miracles, had not believed them. Again, in 
His discourse to the Apostles, after the Last Supper, He said of all 
who, in imitation of the people of these cities, had preferred their 
evil way to believing in Him: If I had not come and had not 
spoken ; if I had not done before them works which no other prophet 
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hath ever done, they would be without blame; but I was with them; 
in the midst of them; yet they knew me not. I spoke, and they 
understood not. I worked miracles, and they would not believe, but 
hated me without a cause.” Therefore, it is only for those who will 
not take advantage of the salvation wrought for them, that our 
divine Lord is said to be an occasion of ruin and damnation: “This 
Child is set for the fall of many in Israel.” 

Il. “Christ is set for the resurrection of many in Israel.” Having 
seen in what way the interpreters of Sacred Scripture explain the 
first part of Simeon’s prophecy, let us now attentively listen to their 
exposition of its second and most consoling part; namely, that Christ 
is to be for many a principle of resurrection and salvation—of resur- 
rection from the death of sin; of salvation, in the enjoyment of 
eternal beatitude in heaven. Of both these statements, the strongest 
proof adduced is to be found in the words of our divine Lord. 
Speaking of His mission in this world, He says: “The Son of Man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost”—a truth which 
the Church deems so precious and so necessary for us to keep in 
constant remembrance, that she had embodied it in her creed as one 
of the dogmas of our Catholic faith: ‘Who for us men, and for 
our salvation, came down from heaven; and became incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary; and was made man.” There- 
fore, the object of His mission is to save mankind. Let us never 
forget what it was that necessitated that mission. Our first parents 
were created by God and placed in the Garden of Paradise. Though 
dowered by their Maker with innumerable graces and privileges, 
they listened to the voice of the tempter and revolted against God. 
By that act, they incurred the sentence of temporal and eternal 
death ; for they had dared impiously to attack a Being infinite in all 
perfections. They had entangled themselves in meshes from which 
it was impossible for them to extricate themselves. For, in order 
to do so, they must of necessity offer to the offended majesty of 
God an expiatory sacrifice equal to the nature of the Being whom 
they had outraged—that is to say, infinite. They were finite creatures, 
and, therefore, they could offer only a finite sacrifice. God required 
an infinite sacrifice to atone for the outrage offered to Him by 
their rebellion. In what way, then, was this difficulty to be removed? 
It could be removed only by a Being equal to God, ‘and, in His 
infinite mercy, God devised a means for its removal. In the God- 
head there are three persons—the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
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Ghost. The Word offered Himself to redeem the fallen race of 
men. But to redeem them, the expiation must be, as all expia- 
tion of necessity is, a suffering. Of suffering, however, the divine 
Nature is incapable. Therefore, the Word assumed the human 
nature of the fallen race. He became man. As man, He was 
able to suffer; as God, He was able to give to that suffering an 
infinite worth, and thus to atone for the insult offered to the God. 
head. He took on Himself our human nature; He was obedient: 
He died for us. Thus He paid the debt incurred in the Garden of 
Paradise; He broke down the wall of separation that had been built 
up between God and man; He remitted the sentence of eternal death 
pronounced against man, and became for that fallen creature a 
principle of resurrection unto eternal life: ‘He is set for the resur- 
rection of many in Israel.” This is His mission. 

Consider now in what way, after paying the penalty of man’s 
sin and revolt against God, He has secured the application of the 
ransom to the men whom He came on earth to save! Knowing full 
well that the enfeebled race which He had redeemed by His death 
on Calvary would contract by their offences new debts towards 
divine justice, would consequently incur a fresh sentence of con- 
demnation, and build up once more the wall of separation between 
themselves and God, He made provision that the fountain of mercy 
opened by His sacrifice should never be closed, but should, in innum- 
erable streams flow throughout the earth, and cleanse in its living 
waters the men whom He loved with an everlasting love. On the 
night before He went to His death, He instituted a commemorative 
sacrifice, identically the same as that offered on Calvary, but offered 
in an unbloody manner. He commissioned His Apostles and those 
who should succeed to their office, to perpetuate that sacrifice, which 
is one with that of Calvary, since in it the same victim is offered, 
and by the same great Priest, all other priests being only instru- 
ments in His hands, acting by His authority and using His almighty 
power. Nevertheless, “copious as is this redemption,” wrought for 
the human race, it seemingly does not satisfy the infinite liberality 
of the Redeemer. For, from that one sacrifice, from that one foun- 
tain of grace, He willed that there should be many channels through 
which His Saving Blood should flow into perishing humanity. To 
purify them from the original stain, He conveys to them, in the 
waters of Baptism, His Precious Blood. When they come to the 
years of discretion, He gives them the Holy Spirit, to fill them with 
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fortitude against the attacks of the devil. The spiritual life, thus 
given and strengthened, He feeds with His own Flesh and Blood. 
Should the weakness of human resistance to the fierce assaults of the 
evil one inflict on them any deadly wound, He heals this by Penance. 
He conveys to those who are by holy Church united in the bonds of 
wedlock, the grace to be faithful to each other, and to bring up the 
fruit of their union in the fear and love of God. For the government 
of His mystical body, the Church, He provides another grace, 
which enables its ministers to perpetuate the apostolical succession 
and worthily to fulfil all the sacred duties of their high office. 
Lastly, when the poor wayfarer, man, is stretched upon his bed of 
death, and is about to present himself before the dread tribunal of 
God, the saving waters of the great fountain are conveyed to him by 
a channel through which they reach his soul and cleanse it from 
any remnants of sin and of evil habits that may still adhere to and 
disfigure it. 

All these graces, however, need a solid foundation on which to 
rest, and that foundation also “He who is set as a principle of resur- 
rection for many in Israel” has most providentially provided. To 
please God and to be saved, they must have faith, which comes - 
through hearing. Consequently, He has established in His Church 
a governing and teaching body. Those who constituted that teach- 
ing and governing body, He Himself first instructed, and then com- 
missioned to teach with His authority, and, by their teaching, to 
generate in the hearts of others that faith which will be fruitful in 
good work. In order that error might never creep into the doctrine 
which they should impart, He promised to be with them and with 
their successors to the end of time. Over them He appointed a 
ruler, who should be His vicar, His representative on earth. On 
him, as on a solid rock, resting upon Himself—the cornerstone— 
His Church should be built, and against that Church the powers 
of the world and the powers of hell should never prevail. Having 
thus safeguarded that faith from which all morality springs, He 
provided mankind with one other means by which He might be 
for them a principle of resurrection unto eternal life. Knowing how 
weak of will we all are, how easily turned aside from the pursuit 
of justice, how ready to lose heart in presence of difficulties the most 
paltry, He has left us His most brilliant example to encourage and 
spur us on to walk after Him in the ragged path that leads up 
heavenwards. Addressing the feeble, tottering race whom He has 
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called to climb that steep ascent, He says: “I have given you an 
example that you should do as I have done,” in allusion to which 
words St. Peter adds: “He hath left us an example, that we should 
walk in His precepts.” True, He asks us to do, in imitation of 
Himself, many things which are hard to flesh and blood; but He 
does not ask us to do anything that He Himself has not first done, 
He asks us not to love the world; not to be greedy of wealth; to 
deny ourselves; to carry our cross; to be obedient. In these difficult 
tasks, is there anything that He has not first done for us? He 
neither loved the world, nor was He of the world. He never sought 
the wealth of the world; He was poor and in labors from his youth, 
He never gratified self; He bore the cross throughout life; He was 
obedient even unto death. 

In very truth then, is Jesus our Saviour “set up for the resurrec- 
tion of us all.” He came from heaven; He assumed our human na- 
ture; He ransomed us with His own Blood; he opened for us the 
treasures of heaven; He enlightened the darkness of our ignorance; 
He has given us faith; He has put before us the example of His own 
life. If we take advantage of these blessings, He will, in very deed, 
be for us a principle of resurrection unto eternal life. 

Conclusion.—My brethren, you have now heard and meditated 
upon both parts of Simeon’s prophecy concerning our divine Lord. 
“He is set for the fall of many in Israel’”—a terrible truth, which 
should fill our hearts with the saving fear which is the beginning of 
true wisdom, and which spurs men on to attempt and to do all that 
will, with the aid of divine grace, save their immortal souls. Also, 
“He is set for the resurrection of many in Israel.” Shall we be of 
that happy number? Only God can tell us with certainty! But 
have we not every reason to hope that we shall? Just cast a rapid 
glance at our position. We are followers of Christ; we are Catho- 
lics; we have been born in the true faith; and we firmly believe, 
without a shadow of doubt, that Jesus Christ, the resurrection and 
the life, is in the midst of us, present in the holy Sacrament. He 
still speaks to us by the voice of His Church, which teaches us true 
religion. We know that religion and the irrefragable proof on 
which it rests. We are familiar with the miracles which Christ 
worked to prove the divinity of His mission; and we are as certain 
of them as if we had been present and witnessed them with our 
own eyes. In our hands, we have the eternal Gospel to guide our 
steps, and the authoritative voice of the infallible Church to interpret 
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for us its true meaning. In the Sacraments, we have the treasures 
of grace which Christ purchased for us with His Blood. Before our 
eyes, we have His brilliant example to encourage us in the midst 
of difficulties and trials. With all these advantages in our favor, 
have we not every reason to hope that we shall be among those 
“many” for whom He is the principle of resurrection? I think so. 
Therefore, take advantage of all these means of salvation. If you 
neglect to do so, Christ, instead of being for you a principle of 
resurrection into eternal life, will be for you the indirect or occasional 
cause of eternal death. 





COLLECTANEA 


SERMON PREACHED ON THE OCCASION OF A PROFESSION, BY THE 
Rev. D. J. RiorpaN 


“This is our God, and there shall no other be accounted of in comparison 
of Him.”—Baruch iii, 36. 


The ceremony of the profession of a religious is deeply im- 
pressive and significant. Apart from the ceremony itself, which 
after all is but the frame-work of the picture, the consecration 
of oneself to God after the manner prescribed for religious, the 
clear, firm and unwavering tone, renouncing not only what is sinful, 
as all are bound to do, but also much that is lawful; this coming 
before God and saying to Him, I wish to be Thine, take me for all 
time and for eternity, that surely conveys a solemn lesson, as it is 
calculated to make a profound impression, provoking on the one 
hand ridicule, scorn, pity, but on the other, eliciting love, thanks- 
giving and admiration for an act that denotes a very high form of 
heroism. If there be in any ceremony anything more suggestive 
or that better illustrates one of the deepest and most fundamental 
of all thoughts, to which I shall presently refer, where can it be 
found, where shall we look for it? 

Here first of all is a confession and a profession of the supremacy 
of God. “For the whole world before Thee is as the least grain of 
the balance, and as a drop of the morning dew that falleth down 
upon the earth” (Wisd. xi, 22-23). The supremacy of God! God 
is above everything. He stands alone. The thought is bewildering. 
The myriad choirs of angels, the mighty hosts of men are as 
nothing in comparison with God. He is supreme. ‘Who shall say to 
Thee: What hast Thou done? or who shall withstand Thy judg- 
ment? or who shall accuse Thee, if the nations perish, which Thou 
hast made? (Wisd. xii, 13). Alone, by Himself, the eternal, self- 
existent, incomprehensible God, Supreme, He is answerable to no 
one. He is supreme in all His perfections; in wisdom, knowledge, 
power, goodness. He is supreme, too, in His judgments and dealings 
with men. The perfections of men are as nothing in His sight: 
the judgments of the world are despicable. “There is no wisdom, 
there is no prudence, there is no counsel against the Lord” (Prov. 
xxi, 30-31). No wonder St. Paul should have exclaimed, “O! the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 
How incomprehensible are His judgments and how unsearchable 
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His ways?” (Rom. xi, 33). Oh, God, that we should as know 
that Thou art and that the least reflection of Thy glory should be 
youchsafed to us is more than the highest of Thy creatures is 
entitled to! 

All that appeals to common sense. He is above the heavens. 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His 
counsellor?” (Rom. xi, 33). But that what on reflection appeals to 
our common sense, does not affect us when sentiment or passion, 
rather than reason or judgment, directs our conduct. Then we lose 
sight of the supremacy of God and think only of our conscience, our 
comforts, our enjoyments, holding these supreme, and wondering 
perhaps, that even God, the great God, does not yield to us, and 
abrogate His laws to suit our whims and caprices. Sentiment, 
and for the most part a maudlin sentiment, is often substituted for 
reason, and it and passion become our standard of conduct. We, 
who live in the world, see it every day, the sad spectacle,—and 
sad it surely is—of people born, so to speak, in the faith, nurtured 
in its teachings, trained to piety from their infancy, apparently 
filled with the spirit of reverence for all that is sacred, devout even, 
all at once setting at nought their most cherished convictions, 
sacrificing the most sacred teachings of their religion, rather than 
give up their own will or renounce a project at variance with the 
requirements of faith, and all this as if answerable to no one. 
What could she do? the world says, as she ignores the laws of God 
and the rules of the Church and follows her wishes and her passions. 
She was willing that the Church should officiate. How condescend- 
ing to invite the Church to become a partner in her iniquity? But, 
brethren, is there no higher law than our wishes and passions? 
In a conflict must God yield that we may have our way? Is He 
no longer supreme, and may He no longer do as seems best to Him? 
and may we follow our way and escape the consequences of a 
disregard of His judgments? How foolish to set ourselves up 
against God! “If He shall overturn all things, or shall press them 
together, who shall contradict Him” (Job xi, 11). 

But while this saddening spectacle is often witnessed in the 
world, other visions, thank God, greet our eyes, and side by side, 
with this haughty demeanor and self-will, is the humble submission 
to the divine law, practised by many amid the allurements of the 
world in which their lot is cast, but nowhere practised and empha- 
sized as on an occasion like this, when the young woman in the 
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vigor and strength of mind, without compulsion of any kind, and 
at times in face of an almost compelling opposition, comes before 
God and says to Him: “Thou has commanded me, O Lord, here ] 
am ; do with me as Thou wilt.” “Francis,” said St. Ignatius, “I am 
going to send you to the Indies.” “I am ready,” said St. Francis, 
and forthwith, with only the scant clothes he wore, his crucifix and 
breviary, he set out on his long journey, scaling the mountains and 
traversing seas, to carry out the wishes of his superior, finding 
reward for his obedience in the million souls which he brought to 
the feet of Jesus Christ. It is the spirit of the religious who con- 
secrates herself to the service of God. 

God is supreme, and our only claim to distinction is that we are 
His creatures and subject to Him, a claim that is strengthened and 
enobled only by our fidelity to His law. There can be no rightful 
claims against God. God may be, in fact He is, incomprehensible 
and His judgments inscrutable, but our duty is clear. Shall we com- 
plain? “He is higher than heaven, and what wilt thou do?’ Our 
attitude under all circumstances is one of meek and humble sub- 
mission; our duty the faithful service of Him at all times. It 
follows our relations to God that we owe Him a true and constant 
service. 

God demands this service of everyone; no one may escape it. 
But the service of God while a duty is also a privilege, and the 
manner of that service must be determined and regulated by Him. 
There is, then, a general service which all must render, a service 
which shall in all instances consist in the avoidance of sin and 
in certain positive acts of worship. Such service is binding on 
everyone, but not everyone is called to the closer and more intimate 
service. For reasons of His own, He has, as it were, established a 
hierarchy of worship. As in heaven nine choirs of angels sur- 
round His throne, each filling a distinct rdle, and each engaged 
in a distinct order of worship, and as an army of virgins follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth, so also on earth we find a counter- 
part to this established order in heaven, and individuals and 
groups of men and women are chosen for a special form of worship, 
in which is asserted and vindicated the supremacy of God in each 
particular constituent of life, and in every phase of conduct grow- 
ing out of the diversity of gifts. 

To be called to the higher and closer service is a privilege granted 
only to the few. A privilege we call it which is only another name 
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for a vocation. To all who rightfully enter upon this service the 
Lord says, “you have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” Were 
I addressing a congregation outside of a religious enclosure, I 
would be tempted to dwell at length on the false notions, so 
prevalent in the world, on the subject of the motives that influence 
people who seek admission to the religious life, and to them I would 
say at some length what now I may say briefly, that it is not 
disappointment, as is so often thought; it is not an hallucination 
growing out of a false view of life, or a distorted vision occasioned 
by an incomplete knowledge and inadequate appreciation of the 
quiet and peaceful joys of convent life; it is not a disgust even of 
the coarseness of sin or of the mockery and insincerity of the world. 
though this may be in the Providence of God a contributing cause; 
it is not ease or comfort or escape from worry or such like; no, 
people do not enter religious life from such motives. The few who 
have done so have not found what they have sought, and have 
received retribution in a torture of mind and an anguish of soul 
with scarcely a counterpart in the world. 

How few stop to think of the deliberation usually preceding such 
a choice of life. Why, it is the result of the freest and most 
deliberate act of which man or woman is capable. As a rule, the 
step is taken in health of body and vigor of mind. The pros and 
contras are placed before them by their imagination and reflection, 
and also by their friends. Then, too, recognizing the part that God 
has, especially in such a choice of life, they seek enlightenment from 
Him in earnest and fervent prayer. And not satisfied with all this, 
mistrusting their own judgment, they ask counsel of others, of 
those who are unbiased and who from long experience are better 
qualified to pass upon the signs of a religious vocation. In what 
other matter are so many precautions taken to be right? Where 
will you find such earnestness, such deliberation as is found in the 
choice of a religious life? 

If it be not disappointment or hallucination or disgust of sin 
or love of a quiet life, what is it that influences those who seek 
admission to the convent? What can it be but the realization of a 
vocation, of a call from God, a realization effected by a study of 
the signs, that, in the estimation of all, are indicative of the holy 
will of God. In answer to this thousands every year renounce the 
world, and with it the companionship of friends, the joys of home, 
the possession of riches, the indulgence of lawful pleasures, yea, 
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more, their very selves, their own wills, and bind themselves 
to poverty, chastity and obedience, sacrificing the things that nature 
prizes most, that by the removal of such hindrances they may give 
to God a more perfect service. 

It is our privilege this morning to assist at just such a scene, 
A few years ago in some mysterious way a thought came to the 
mind of this sister, who is the central figure in this impressive cere- 
mony. What agency the Lord employed to put it there I know not, 
and most likely she herself could not say. Perhaps it was a word 
that fell from the lips of a priest, or a page in a book; it might have 
been a ceremony of the Church, the holy Mass perhaps, the solemn 
services of Ash Wednesday or Good Friday, who can say? But it 
came to her, and, whatever the medium, God put it there. Years 
have since passed; events have followed in rapid succession. In 
a pleasant home and amid many friends the years multiplied. Her 
joys were many, her sorrows few, none in fact of any moment 
except such as death brings to the faithful daughter, sister or 
friend. The scene was constantly shifting, but the thought of which 
I speak, like the seed in the ground even after the storm, remained, 
grew with the years, and at last assumed a distinctiveness that was 
overpowering. The thought of giving oneself to God! I often 
think of that scene described with such pathos and tenderness of 
feeling, and such brilliancy of diction, that showed a young woman 
standing in the library of her father’s home and saying to him, 
“Father, I love books, I love my friends, I love home and I love 
you, but I love God more than all.” And then bidding farewell 
she passed from a most refined and happy home to enter the 
religious life. It is just such a thought that some three years ago 
took complete possession of the mind of this sister, and leaving all 
things she came to this monastery, and to-day, radiant with joy, 
and in great humility, puts the seal of consecration upon the delib- 
erate choice which she made of God. The motto assigned to the 
great archangel Michael, she, too, as all other religious, may adopt: 
Quis ut Deus? Who is comparable to God? 

I congratulate you, dear Sister —-————— upon the blessings to 
be showered upon you to-day, I congratulate you that the sisters, 
with whom you have wished to associate yourself for life, have 
accepted you and have found in you the marks of a true vocation. 
Here your lot is now cast. By your adoption into this community 
you became heir of two great saints, the holy founders of the 
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Order of the Visitation. In them were exemplified the virtues of 
the religious life, and of all these two in particular, that in the 
convent or out of the convent never fail under God to work wonders 
in the cause of religion, namely, gentleness and strength. Who so 
mild and gentle as St. Francis de Sales? And a scene in the life 
of St. Jane de Chantal, which is forgotten by no one who reads her 
life, portrays the strong woman, who believed in the supernatural, 
believed in God as she believed in herselfi—in the realty of the one 
and of the other—believed in heaven as she believed in earth, and in 
the things of eternity as in the things of time, and by that act, so 
severely condemned by the world, illustrated what I have wished 
to be the dominant note of this sermon, namely, the superior and 
inalienable claims of God, His ineffable supremacy. 

You will have need of these virtues and of many others. Your 
work has only begun, you are to bind yourself to seek perfection, 
but you have not attained it. Lift up your heart to God, seek your 
model where only the perfect model can be found, namely, in 
Him. “Be ye, therefore, perfect as your Heavenly Father is per- 
fect” (Matt. v, 48). Neglect not to use the means recommended 
by the masters of the spiritual life. What has brought you to this 
point of the journey will, if persevered in, carry you to the end. 
Your companions will be an incentive to you in the work. Emulate 
their example, not, indeed, that you may equal or surpass them, 
for that would be an unworthy motive, one which St. Francis 
severely condemned; but emulate their example, that you may 
advance in the love and service of God. Cultivate interior rather 
than exterior piety. The highest perfection is in the union of the 
soul with God. 

As a further human stimulant—and as long as we are in the 
flesh we shall have need of such recall—and well I know how 
justified you will be in doing so, recall the memories of your home. 
The memory of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob filled the Israelites 
with pride and spurred them on to noble deeds. To you I would 
say in the words of the book of Proverbs: “Keep the commandments 
of thy father and forsake not the law of thy mother. Bind them in 
thy heart continually.” You can give no higher proof of your 
love and loyalty to them than by aiming at the highest perfection, 
your efforts to be seasoned at all times by humility and the con- 
sciousness of your unworthiness. We shall all pray that your life 
may abound in good deeds, and that you may be an instrument of 
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many blessings to others, and a source of edification to all. And 
you on your part will pray for us: first of all for those, whom yoy 
have always loved, but never in a higher degree than now, when 
you love them in God who is the source of all true and unfailing 
love. Pray for them and for others, who in other surroundings 
and amid many dangers have a great work to do which only God 
can bless and prosper. 























THE HOLY HOUR 


A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
First SuNDAY oF ADVENT 
THE ABIDING PRESENCE 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall not pass away.”— 
Gospel of Day. 


Introduction. When our Lord, to the horror and amazement of 
His own followers, promised at Capharnaum to give them His 
flesh to eat and His blood to drink, and when later He actually 
at Jerusalem took bread and wine and changed them by the power 
of His word into “the body that was to be delivered for them, and 
the blood that was to be shed for them on the morrow,” and solemnly 
enjoined on them to do the same; 1. ¢., repeat His transforming, 
divine, action, did His words “pass away?” Have they remained 
idle and sterile? No; “the truth of God abideth forever.” Christ’s 
words have not “passed away” with the breath that uttered them. 
Holy Mass is said and Communion given all over the world, where- 
ever the sun shines. Our Emmanuel, 7. e., “God with us,” is not 
merely present in His divinity, pervading all things by His essence, 
presence and power; but in the perpetuity and continuation of His 
incarnate presence, when “the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us.” In that new form of divine presence, “He has not 
left us orphans” ; but, under the semblance of “Bread from heaven,” 
is with us “all days even to the consummation of the world.” No 
wonder it was expedient “He should go away,” visibly, at the 
Ascension; inasmuch as He was then bodily present, apparently, 
only to a few, who were privileged to “walk with Him”; whereas, 
He now dwells amongst us all, wherever the lamp of the Sanctuary 
indicates the shrine of the Incarnate Word, present under the form 
of the manna of the New Law. A word or two, therefore, on the 
abiding presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament will not be 
out of place this morning. 

I. Our Lord’s actual presence in the Host, be it remembered, is 
not a figurative or passing visit, or a presence depending on the faith 
or state of mind of the receiver or worshiper; but a true, real, 
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objective presence that remains as long as the emblems or outward 
forms persist. When our Lord enters the Host at the mysterioys 
words of Consecration, He comes to stay till the appearances of 
bread and wine fade away into other forms. He is mystically 
chained to the elements, a prisoner of love in our tabernacles, 
“When I was in prison, you visited me,” may be truly said of ys 
who spend the “Holy Hour” clustered round the spot on earth 
“where His glory dwelleth.” For the Eucharist is reserved, not 
merely to be brought to the sick and dying; but to be solemnly 
worshiped, either exposed, as at Exposition of Benediction; or 
enclosed, as in the private visits paid by the faithful at all hours, 
This permanent indwelling of Christ incarnate in our midst is the 
key of the temple of Catholicism. It is the mystic writing on the 
wall that explains the Mass as the sun and center of worship; 
because perpetuating this divine Presence amongst us till the end 
of time. 

Mind not what people say about the superstition of the Mass; 
and the idol of the Host. Man is an adoring creature. He is always 
worshiping something present, either the true God, or the creature, 
in the form of self, or mammon, or the world, or the flesh. He is 
never done either making or breaking his gods. The very goddess 
of Reason is but a Minerva fashioned out of his own brain; and 
assuming indeed, as many shapes as the god or goddesses of the 
old Roman pantheon. Man’s highest concept of even the true God 
is but a passing image of the reality mirrored in the mind. God we 
must have, and that too, within reach and touch. The eucharistic 
God whom we adore, though, like the Cross and the Incarnation, 
a stumbling-block to the Jew and folly to the Gentile, yet alone 
realizes the heartfelt longing of all the peoples of the earth, voiced 
with holy pride by the prophet, “There is no other nation so great 
as our, so as to have their gods nigh unto them, even as our God 
is present with us.” In the abiding presence of our Lord in the 
Tabernacle these words find their full realization in God’s Church 
or nation to-day. 

The Jews rightly boasted of a special visible presence of God 
in their midst; but He was present in their temple and sanctuaries, 
in signs, symbols, promises and shadows only, of “the good things 
to come,” of which we now possess the fulness and reality. It is 
no longer show bread or a pot of manna, reserved in the ark and 
temple; but the Bread of Life; “the Body that was delivered for us, 
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and the Blood that was shed for us.” “He is our God, and we His 
people,” not a God that lives far off, dwelling in light unapproach- 
able, but bodily, as in Judea of old when, “He was seen on earth 
and conversed with men.” 

Comparatively speaking, it is but recently that we Catholics have 
wakened up into full consciousness of the treasure we possess in 
the abiding presence of the Incarnate Word in the Host. For ages, 
the great sources of bodily power and wealth and comfort, dormant 
in coal and gold and other metals, lay stored away in deep mines, 
unheeded and undreamed of. So it was with the divine Treasure 
of the Eucharist. It is only now in our many new and complex 
needs that we are beginning to realize the vast stores of spiritual 
wealth, power, comfort and healing locked up in the cult of our 
eucharistic Lord, ever abiding in our midst. It is the warmth of 
divine love rather than the unyielding rigor of divine law and 
justice that we need most to-day. No doubt behind the law of right 
and wrong, traced on the heart, or trumpeted forth in Sinai, there 
was a loving personal God; but that availed little to make or 
help men to know, love and obey Him. God was forced, so to say, 
to show Himself, to be seen and felt, in fire and cloud and in various 
symbols and shadows, ending at length in His presence amongst 
us under the form of “the Bread of Life.” If asked why He thus 
stays with us a prisoner of love, our sole answer is, to win our 
affection and thus make the practise of cold duty easy, winning and 
effectual. We can go to God personally, nay humanly present, 
without introduction or ceremony, fine clothes or state conditions, 
and pour out our wants and wishes, our very complaints even. 
How lovingly or regretfully, yet hopelessly and uselessly men linger 
on the dead past, or the “words” that have gone for ever, yet are 
blind and indifferent to the blessings and privileges of the present, 
and the wealth stored in “words that never pass away.” People 
travel from all corners of the earth at endless risk, expense and 
self-sacrifice, to feast their eyes on the spot where Jesus was born, 
where He lived and worked and taught; where He was crucified, 
“dead and buried and lo! He is in their midst, as one whom they 
know not.” He who graced and made sacred by His presence 
what we, therefore, call “The Holy Land,” is in our own little 
church hard by as really and as truly as He was in Bethlehem, 
Nazareth or Jerusalem. They have gone as “ships that pass in the 
night,” but the words of Jesus promising to “give us His body and 
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blood and to abide with us all days even to the end of the world” 
have not passed away, and never will. “Heaven and earth shajj 
pass away but my words shall not pass away.” 

It is a privilege, no doubt, to see at Jerusalem the tomb wherein 
the dead Body of Him who uttered these words was laid; but a 
greater, if we could but see “the things that are to our peace,” to 
feast our eyes on the new holy Sepulchre of the ciborium, wherein 
His living Body awaits the moment when He may come to find its 
resting place in our breast. Surely Abraham and Isaac and Moses 
longed to see the day that is ours, in the possession of the abiding 
presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 





SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
EXPOSITION AND BENEDICTION 
“Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me.”—Gospel of Day. 


In spite of the wondrous works of our Lord in healing the sick, 
giving sight to the blind, cleansing the lepers and raising the dead 
to life, many were shocked at and lost faith in Him. The Apostles 
themselves, “His own,” in the most intimate sense of the term, 
broke and fled in the dark hour of the passion. Many who had 
seen Him treading on the waters, and feeding 5,000 with a few 
loaves and fishes, “walked no more with him,” were shocked and 
scandalized when He said He would one day give men “His body 
to eat and His blood to drink.” The very magnitude of His gifts, 
and the depth of His denying love, drew only the few, and repelled 
the many. “How can this man give us His flesh to eat and His 
blood to drink” was, and still is, the cry of those who fail to realize 
God’s love for man as displayed in the gift of the Eucharist. How 
true in the modern world to-day, as in Judea of old, “There hath 
stood one in the midst of you, whom you know not.” The wildest 
dream of the occult sciences of the past, or of the spiritualism of 
the present, is verified in every corner of God’s kingdom, our Lord 
daily and hourly materializing Himself at the word of His priests 
in holy Mass, to be our ever-present human friend and companion, 
nay our very food. And to-day from under the lowly veils of the 
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Host, as of old from under “the rags of our humanity,” He seems 
to repeat the words of our text, “Blessed is he that shall not be 
gandalized in me.” 

Happily, our Lord’s sacramental presence has its crowd of be- 
lieving and adoring witnesses. The stream of adoring prayer never 
ceases. To say nothing of holy Mass, there are few churches 
without at least a tiny group of worshipers. Whole orders of 
devoted men and women give up their lives to this perpetual adora- 
tion of our eucharistic God. Exposition and Benediction, formerly 
ynknown in most places, are now almost as common as the Mass. 
Indeed, the cult of the Blessed Sacrament, as reserved in our taber- 
nacles, is the feature of modern Catholic piety. This cult is the 
growth and outcome of the Mass, the sole form almost under which 
the Blessed Sacrament was solemnly worshiped for the first 
thousand years after its institution. The greater Elevation in the 
Mass even was but a protest against the errors of Berengarius, 
the first who denied the Real Presence. From this adoration 
in Mass and before holy Communion have grown the various 
devotions to the Blessed Sacrament now so common. The first 
solemn recognition of this public cult due to the Eucharist, apart 
fom Mass and Communion, was the institution of the feast of 
Corpus Christi in 1264. The procession and other forms of devo- 
tion held on that day are now a world-wide act of faith, adora- 
tion and love to our eucharistic Lord. The great prayer of the Forty 
Hours, an expansion of shorter terms of Exposition introduced in 
1534, prepared the way for the prolonged, and in many places 
perpetual, adoration now happily common. 

There is, however, no form of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
so deservedly widespread and popular at present as Benediction; 1. e., 
the solemn blessing of the people with the Sacred Host, after a 
certain period of Exposition, raised aloft, in what is called a 
monstrance, the most recent, and perhaps the most costly and elabo- 
tate of all sacred vessels. Next to Holy Mass, Benediction is the 
most attractive and best attended function of the Church. In many 
places it forms the core of the evening Sunday service, and has then 
replaced public Vespers and Compline. This touching function is the 
logical outcome and conclusion of procession and exposition; for 
what more natural than that our Lord, taken out of the Tabernacle 
solemnly, should bless His people ere being replaced. 

When and where this holy rite of Benediction began is not very 
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clear. It is the legitimate growth or development of the adoration 
of the Host always practised in some form or other before Com. 
munion. “No one,” as St. Augustine says, “eats the flesh of Jesus 
Christ without having first adored it and far from sinning in thys 
adoring it, it would be a sin not to adore” (in Ps. cxviii). “Adore 
and Communicate,” says St. Chrysostom. Thus the adoration and 
prostration practised in Benediction are not new; but simply the 
ordered outward expression of our inward love and reverence to 
wards the divine presence in the Host. What we see glittering in 
the monstrance is not a wafer of bread but its semblance, under 
which lie veiled the Body and Blood, soul and divinity of our Christ 
God. As I said, Benediction is the outgrowth of the Elevation a 
holy Mass itself, introduced as a protest against doubt or unbelief of 
the Real Presence. The monstrance used in this sacred rite is but 
the portable pyx or tabernacle enlarged and beautified. 

Furthermore, Benediction is said to have grown out of the custom 
of reciting in common the Litany of our Lady and other forms of 
devotion to her, still used during this sacred rite. From very early 
times it was usual to meet in the afternoon and evening to recite 
salutations, praises and prayers to our Lady, to which by degrees 
solemnity was added by exposing the Blessed Sacrament. As our 
Lord’s presence thus became a marked feature of these gatherings 
in honor of our Lady, the “Tantum ergo,” part of St. Thomas's 
sublime eucharistic hymn, or other suitable outburst of devotion 
was added. It was an easy step forward to close the meeting with 
a solemn blessing with the Blessed Sacrament; thus giving us the 
rite of Benediction in almost its present form. It is now, of course, 
a recognized function with duly prescribed ceremonial, fixed and 
unalterable. 

Thus the adoration of Jesus and the veneration of His holy 
Mother are the joint elements that go to make up this holy rite, 
another marked instance of devotion to our Lady entwining with 
the worship of her Son. We deck the altar whereon He is enthroned 
with lights and flowers, and sing hymns and recite prayers, not 
merely to Him in person, but to Her, to whom, under God, we afe 
indebted for His sacred Body and Blood. Her heart was His first 
throne, her immaculate person His first tabernacle on earth; and 
this truth we express in the holy function of Benediction. 

Lovers of Jesus and Mary then will not fail when they come to 
frequent this sacred service. Next to the Mass it is perhaps the 
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public rite most helpful in the spiritual life. During the accom- 
panying Exposition, the Sacred Host glows with dazzling radiance, 
symbol of the rays of the bright spiritual light, heat, force and 
healing that His sacred presence sheds on devout worshipers. The 
very atmosphere seems charged with grace. 

St. Ignatius of Antioch who longed to be ground by the teeth 
of lions into “the bread of Christ” is said to have been one of the 
little children that our Lord patted and blessed. What a privilege 
was his! And yet at holy Benediction we can enjoy a similar 
favor, if we only assist devoutly and pray our Lord as He signs 
us with the Cross from the hands of His Minister, to bless us “ere 
we go,” in the full divine sense of the term. 





Tuirp SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
A VIsiT TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


“There hath stood one in the midst of you whom you know not.”—Gospel 
of Day. 


Introduction—There are many whose daily work, and often 
dreary duty, is a round of visits. It is an unwritten social law 
tocall on friends. To fail to do so, when we can, is to drop out of 
their lives altogether. If not a true test, it is, at least, a mark of 
friendship we owe to those we love and admire. 

Now, our best, truest, and sole unchangeable friend and lover 
dwells often within a stone’s throw of our doors, and yet we know 
Him not. Our Lord and Master, Christ in the Tabernacle, “is pres- 
ent and calleth us,” but to most of us, perhaps, His voice is that of 
one “crying in the wilderness.” 

We seem to forget, or rather ignore, the fact that Christ in the 
Eucharist is not merely our victim in holy Mass, our food in holy 
Communion, but our friend and neighbor, who lives perpetually in 
the church hard by, to welcome us, receive our visits, listen to our 
requests, sorrows, and complaints, in order to send us away re- 
freshed, enlightened, and consoled. His home is amongst us, not 
in one spot only, as of old, but wherever Mass is said and the Taber- 
nacle reared. 
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How impressively, is it truly said, do houses of worship witness 
to men’s belief in God’s presence and action in the world! What 
sermons in stone are the churches of a Catholic land! Their towers 
and steeples tell us to raise our hearts heavenwards, and the cross 
on their summits, that our way thereto is by the Cross, “wherewith 
Christ redeemed the world.” But their beauty is all within. The 
holy water at the entrance and the confessionals that line the walls 
tell us sinners of our duty to be clean of heart, for the spot whereon 
we tread is holy ground. It is no mere sight of a burning bush nor 
vision of a mystic ladder with “angels ascending and descending,” 
making Jacob call the spot “the house of God and gate of heaven,” 
but the real “Tabernacle of God with men,” the true home on earth 
of Him, who is to each of us “the way, the truth, and the light.” 

For the life of God in human form, that first appeared at Bethle- 
hem, the house of bread still abides in our churches, hidden under 
the form of food, and shedding that peculiar atmosphere, that special 
sense of divine presence, to be found nowhere else. It is only ofa 
church, wherein the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, that God can say 
in all the fulness of meaning what He said of its type, the temple: 
“For I have chosen and have sanctified this place, that my name may 
be there forever, and my eyes and my heart may remain there per- 
petually” (II. Pas. vii., 12)—words re-echoed by Christ in a new 
and strange sense, when He said: ‘Behold, I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world,” not as a mere memory of 
a once living presence, nor in the sense that God is everywhere 
present to His creatures, but just as He was present when He uttered 
these words; i. e., actually there as God-man—body, soul and di- 
vinity. The power you have received from me as consecrating priests, 
He seems to say, will cause My presence to issue forth in holy Mass, 
once the words of Consecration are uttered. Now, this sacramental 
Presence does not pass away with the Mass that brings us our Lord. 
It is perpetuated in the “fragments that remain,” once the divine 
banquet of the Mass is over. The Sacred Food remains for the sick 
and dying, and veils our Lord as our companion and comforter. 

He abides in the recesses of the Tabernacle mainly, and eventually 
to enter our breasts in Communion, it is true, but also to be enthroned 
at Benediction, and hidden away in pyx and ciborium, for public 
and private worship. Not only is He glorified in Mass, Communion, 
and Exposition, but in the silent visits paid Him by the devout. He 
keeps royal court in the Tabernacle, day and night, and to none does 
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He deny access. The faithful groups, who keep watch and ward, so 
to say, round His tomb, find “virtue go forth from Him,” as in 
Judea of old, and a divine force and energy, to keep them up in 
their daily tasks. 

Members of the “Holy Hour,’ whose thoughts so often turn to 
Gethsemane, will not leave Him alone and forsaken in the lowly 
home, where infinite love constrains Him to dwell. He is our King 
and Master. Shall we fail to call round at times to pay Him our 
tribute of homage? He is our best friend and counsellor. Shall 
we, for mere courtesy sake, make daily sacrifices to call on those 
we neither trust, love nor esteem, and yet pass His door without 
stepping in to say an Our Father or a Gloria. We find plenty of time 
for rounds of hurtful pleasure, of business, long-protracted meals, 
for idle reading or gossip, but the invitation to a brief call on Him, 
who shed the last drop of His Blood for our sakes, and who loves 
us to self-annihilation in the Blessed Sacrament, meets with endless 
excuses. Is this attitude worthy of loving, or even believing, souls? 

Who does not profess a longing to see the land, hallowed by 
Christ’s life, passion and death? What sacrifices people make to 
visit Bethlehem, where He was born; Nazareth, where he grew up, 
“in grace and wisdom before God and men”; Jerusalem, where He 
was crucified; and lo! He is with us in our own Church, as really 
and truly as in the Holy Land. “There hath stood One in the midst 
of you whom you know not.” A voice from the Tabernacle seems 
to say to each one of us, as to the Apostle: “Philip, so long a time 
Ihave been with you; and you have not known me.” 

He tells us to “watch and pray.” How or where can we better 
fulfil this duty than by an occasional visit to His sacramental home, 
where we will find Him in person, God and Man. We need no fine 
clothes nor letter of introduction, no herald, to announce our com- 
ing; no eloquent lips to voice our needs. He invites us to come, 
just as we are. The child may call on its way to school, the toiler 
on his way to work, the merchant on his way to office or mart. Old 
and young, the fervent and the tepid, saint and sinner, ever find a 
ready welcome, and never leave with empty hands. Where the Host 
is, there is Christ; and where Christ is, “grace abounds.” By the 
very indulgences we gain in presence of the Blessed Sacrament— 
300 days each time we devoutly say five Paters, Aves, and Glorias, 
and an additional Pater, Ave, and Gloria for the intentions of Holy 
Church—we lay up treasures in heaven’s bank. 
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Be not then of those who put all social duties and calls before 
those we owe to Christ, our God, our Redeemer, our Brother in 
Flesh, our dearest, truest, and staunchest friend in life and death, in 
time and for eternity. When the key is turned in the Tabernacle and 
our Lord locked away after Sunday or week-day Mass, let us not be 
of those to whom He seems to say in reproach: “I was in prison and 
you visited me not.” 





FourtH SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
Hoty VIATICUM. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his paths.”—Gospel of Day. 


Introduction.—A well-ordered life, as I said, is a life-long prepara- 
tion for our Lord’s coming, either in holy Communion here or in 
judgment hereafter. He meets us now, as a brother, in humility, 
peace, and love; but when death seals our fate, we have to face Him 
as the just, stern, impartial judge of the quick and the dead. Advent 
brings us this double message, opening with the vivid description of 
“The Son of Man coming in a cloud, with great power and majesty,” 
and closing with the angels’ glad message at Christmas, bringing us 
“Good tidings of great joy,” “For this day is born to you a Saviour, 
Who is Christ the Lord.” The Divine Babe of Bethlehem is born 
in our hearts every time we receive Communion, bearing a message 
of peace, sweetness, and love; but a day will come, when we shall 
thus receive Him for the last time, and the administering priest will 
offer us the Body and Blood of Christ as our Viaticum, to guard us 
from our deadly spiritual foes and lead us safely across the dark 
river of death to the realms of everlasting life. Tender, touching, 
and impressive are the memories clinging round our First Com- 
munion, when we receive our Lord in unsullied baptismal robes and 
clasp Him to our breasts in all the fervor, grace and innocence of 
childhood; but far more impressive, because immeasurably more 
important and far-reaching in its consequences, is our last. He 
comes to us, no doubt, as a loving friend and companion, at the last 
stage in life’s journey, but, at the same time, a fateful messenger of 
judgment to come, telling us to put our accounts in order, for now 
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THE HOLY HOUR 


we can be God’s stewards no longer, and He, the Lamb of God, no 
longer our friend and advocate with the Father, but our just, unbend- 
ing, and unrelenting judge. 

I. Life is a perilous journey, in which “it is not good for man 
to be alone.” Solitude were unbearable, even to the saints, unless 
buoyed up by the sense of God’s presence and fellowship. And yet, 
even hermits live and work together. The most daring and intrepid 
explorer would not venture into earth’s deepest solitudes without 
guides and helpers. The Church is a Society, binding us all together 
in holy companionship. Our Lord in holy Communion, and in the 
Tabernacle, is our lifelong friend and associate, and makes His Body 
and Blood the very cement joining us to Him, and to one another. 
We are his flock. He shepherds us through Peter and his brethren, 
and follows us in the Eucharist, personally, wholly, and invisibly, to 
the remotest bounds of His vast, world-wide sheepfold. For the 
way of life is beset with perils and pitfalls, and we beg our Lord to 
“tarry with us because it is towards evening” (Luke xxiv, 29). 
And he does so, even to the dark night of death. He comes to us 
as our Viaticum—our food and our staff on a still more fateful and 
perilous journey than that of life, for is He not “the Bread of Eternal 
Life,” the pledge and seed of immortality ? 

Death is not so much the term and close of life as the entry and 
starting-point of a new one. And Christ, in the Eucharist, would 
Himself be our Raphael on the way hereto. 

The journey then begun leads to an abode, not through trackless 
space or endless time, but one wherein life is measured, neither by 
space nor time, but by eternity. Who would venture alone, unaided, 
and unguided, to a distant planet or outer star? But what is this 
in comparison with the soul’s journey to eternity? And hence, not 
only do we live Christ by frequent and daily Communion, but we die 
Him therein by our last fervent Viaticum. 

Faith reels at times. The whole colossal fabric of religion appears 
to totter. What we grasp by sense alone seems real, whilst the 
unseen, the realm of the supernatural, strike us as hollow, shadowy, 
spectral, unreal—the mere stuff that dreams are made of. But God 
comes to our aid, in revealing Himself visibly and tangibly in holy 
Communion. We recognize Him, feel the reality of another world, 
in “the breaking of bread,” the very fuel of our supernatural life. 
Never is this experience more deeply realized than when the world 
of sense is fading away and the shadows of the world beyond are 
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breaking in upon the soul. What a comfort to feel that we have 
our Lord with us in life and in death—our Alpha and Omega—the 
light of life, both here and beyond, brought to us, not in mere 
vague words and promises, but in the felt reality of the Sacreq 
Host! 

Viaticum is a Latin word, meaning provision for a journey, | 
were rashness for soldiers, travelers, and explorers to start without 
provision. Now, such we are, each and all, in regard to the other 
life; and it is, therefore, our bounden duty to make due provision 
for our jorney to eternity by receiving holy Viaticum in danger 
of death from illness. The Church even dispenses from the law of 
fasting before Communion, lest her children should lose this last 
great aid to a holy death. 

People whose very name, language, and religion have long since 
perished used to provide their dead with food and drink. The con- 
tents of their tombs, still surviving, bear silent witness to their 
belief, even though gross and coarse, in life beyond the grave, and 
the need of making provision for it in this life. They, too, had 
their viaticum. 

Their care in this respect should impress upon us the duty we 
are under to see that our dying, helpless friends should not leave 
this world without the last rites. Doctors should be encouraged 
to advise as to the risk of coming death, and the priest sent for in 
time, ere body and mind are unfit to receive and welcome our Lord 
for the last time in holy Communion. Everything should be 
removed from sight and mind that might hinder the sick from bene- 
fiting to the full by Christ’s last visit in His sacramental state. The 
very room, as far as possible, should be made to look like a chapel, 
to fit it for the divine Presence. A crucifix, blessed lights, and clean 
linen cloth should make the Communion table an altar. A glass 
of water and spoon, towel, and basin should be provided for the 
priest who administers the last rites. No better work of mercy than 
to aid the helpless sick, either by reading or word of mouth, to make 
their last Communion their best. What more solemn moment or 
greater need for the soul, than when trembling on the brink of 
eternity, when each tick of the clock may mark its last on earth, 
before appearing at the bar of divine justice! Man is not like the 
“flower of the field that to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven.” Consciousness does not cease with the passing, called death. 
What greater deed of charity, nay, of duty, therefore, than to aid 
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poor souls, who, during life, have seen God dimly and in a dark, 
yeiled manner in creation, in the Incarnation, and in the Blessed 
Sacrament, to get ready to behold Him in heaven, “face to face.” 
Let us ever strive to fulfil towards others this great spiritual work 
of mercy, so that when our own turn comes we, too, may deserve 
to secure our Lord’s bodily presence, not only in life, but at death. 








CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XIV. THe IMporTANCE OF TRIFLES 


My dear Boys: Many boys, in building up a character, overlook 
the importance of trifles. In their boyish eagerness, they will strive 
only for what seems big and important to their minds. All matters 
that do not come up to these great things of life are considered 
of no value. Yet life is made up of a chain of trifles, and as a chain 
is as strong only as its weakest link, the most carefully made chain 
will amount to nothing if it has one weak link. So may our life be 
ruined by one trifle going wrong. 

No man is made a saint or sinner in one day. The progress in 
either direction is slow; so slow, in fact, that it is almost imper- 
ceptible. Trifles pave the way to virtues and to vices. 

One unkind word may not mean so much, it may be only a trifle; 
but if it is followed by others, there will soon be a fault-finding, 
nagging and quarrelsome disposition. And that is by no means a 
trifle. One little theft may be the outcome of some boyish prank or 
frolic; as, for instance, boys will go into a field or orchard to help 
themselves. Of course, they would not for a moment want to appear 
as thieves. Boys do not call it stealing when they enter the field 
or orchard of another man. Now, however, if you go to prison and 
ask any of the convicts, they might tell you, if they wished to speak 
the truth, that their thefts started in just such little pranks. So 
does a jocose lie not mean very much. It is a trifle, people will say. 
Still, lies will grow. The backbiter, the slanderer, the murderer of 
fair reputations, they all began by telling “white lies.” 

Rightly speaking, there are no trifles. 

To bring this lesson of the importance of trifles home to you, I 
cannot do better than give you an example from life. 

Some years ago, a certain old man became a regular caller at the 
rectory. He was a smooth talker, and there was something about 
him, his way of speech, and his general bearing, that made me feel 
that he must have seen better days. This old man would, for a time, 
come once a week with a supply of lead-pencils and note-books, 
selling them at about double the price one would ordinarily have to 
give for them. Still, because he seemed poor, I did not feel inclined 
to bargain with him, because he seemed to make an attempt of sup- 
porting himself, instead of depending entirely upon charity. Then, 
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again, months would pass, when the old man would not call. All 
of asudden he would bob up again, with pencils and little note-books, 
and opportunities of practising charity. One day I asked him his 
name. He muttered some words I could not understand, and left 
the house. From that day on I never saw him again. 

Some time after, the daily papers told of an old man having been 
caught forging a note. The description of the man tallied exactly 
with my frequent visitor. Before sentence was pronounced, the 
Court asked whether he had anything to say. The words of that 
old man were printed in full, because they conveyed a profound 
lesson. He stated that he had given a fictitious name, because he 
had agreed not to humble the name of his family. Then he told 
the story of his boyhood. Being the son of wealthy parents, he 
thought work was a disgrace. At school he was too lazy to study. 
To get along with his class, he copied his lessons from others. All 


‘this was overlooked, because he was the pet at home. In course of 


time, he went to college. There he was caught at cribbing and dis- 
missed in disgrace. 

Forging lessons at school was a trifle in comparison to cribbing 
in an examination at college, but that trifle led him to disgrace. 

His dishonest practice of cheating the teacher at school did 
not remain a trifle. It grew larger at college, and still larger 
in later years. He became a cheater and forger, and there is hardly 
aprison on this side of the Mississippi River that did not harbor him 
at one time or another. At the end of his sad story, he cursed his 
parents for having been too lenient with him; he cursed his teacher ; 
he cursed himself, and the day of his birth; he cursed the day of his 
first theft. His tragic story deeply moved his hearers, and they 
looked on him with pity as he was led away to imprisonment. 

By this time, this unhappy man may have faced another judge. 
Let us hope that God’s mercy was his in abundance. 

This old man might have been highly respected ; his fellow-citizens 
might have given him offices of trust and honor; he might have had 
a beautiful home; he might have had a happy family, a good wife, 
and loving children; but, instead of all that, his life was a life of 
misery. And all the misery of that old man was the consequence of 
atrifle. Had he been honest enough as a boy to consider the forging 
of lessons a dishonorable act, he would not have been guilty of 
copying examination papers in college. Had he passed through 
college successfully, and had he kept a clean record, he would have 
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been an honor to any profession. It was a trifle that brought about 
his downfall, and you may go to all the prisons and poorhouses, 
asking the inmates the reason of their downfall, and they will te 
you a similar story. Many of these unhappy people had homes as 
happy and as sweet as yours; they were at one time as well-meaning 
and as well-disposed as you are to-day. That, however, did not 
prevent them from falling into the snare of trifles. 

Never think for a moment that you can taste of the forbidden 
fruit just enough to know what it tastes like, thinking yourselves 
strong enough to withstand later on. You will not. Others thought 
so, too. They fell. 

As some trifles lead to crime, others lead to virtue. And, although 
it is natural for well-meaning boys to maintain high ideals, it is 
equally natural for them to overlook the trifles that lead up to them, 
Hence the highest praise a successful man may receive will be to be 
called a master of detail, a master of trifles. To master trifles means 
to master one’s self. Success is only found in mastering trifles. 

To say a kind work for an absent one when others speak ill of 
him, may not mean much in itself; but every such word helps to 
build up a noble character. To do a little favor, especially when one 
knows that he will receive nothing but ingratitude in return, may 
not be more than a trifle of itself; but each act of this kind helps 
to make our character lofty. Not a day passes but offers us count- 
less opportunities of doing good. These actions may be nothing 
but trifles as far as the world judges, but each and every one of them 
helps us to become more noble and virtuous. 

No doubt, you have seen mosaic floors put together with thou- 
sands of little stones. One of these little stones will not make a 
showing. You must have a great number of them, place them 
side by side, according to a definite plan, and you get those 
wonderful pictures and designs produced with mosaic work. 

In a similar manner, our life is made up of trifles, which, if placed 
carefully after a good plan, will make life a success. 

Misplacing one single little stone of a mosaic composition may 
spoil the effect of the design. So, in like manner, one trifle may 
oftentimes undo a life work. We would, no doubt, take better care 
of trifles, if we could but know the far-reaching result they have. The 
future only can show us the relation and proportion of the various 
trifles to each other and their effect upon our life. It is only when we 
look back upon the past and recall the various little instances and 
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triles, that have had a bearing upon our course of action, that we 
begin to realize their importance. 

I remember an instance in which a trifle was the means of a boy 
becoming a priest. This boy had the desire of being a priest, but his 
parents were opposed to his vocation. It happened that the pastor 
was sick and the assistant priest gave the instruction to the first com- 
municants. The lesson was Holy Orders, a study which for this 
boy had great interest. When the priest returned to the rectory 
his pastor asked him how he liked the class. “Very well,” he 
replied, “but one of the boys should become a priest. This boy not 
only answered every question about Holy Orders, but he explained 
the answers so intelligently that he evidently is very fond of the 
subject.” Through the help of that assistant priest this boy became 
apriest. One trifle, little though it seemed in itself, was the key to 
his success in gaining the object of all his desires. 

Therefore, do not lose sight of trifles. A trifle, be it ever so 
small—if it leads to sin—must be shunned. It is enough for us to 
know that just such trifles have brought ruin and disgrace upon 
others. Do you wish your lives to be held up as a warning to 
others? Will it not be far better for the world and ourselves if our 
lives serve as a model for others to imitate? It is advisable and 
necessary to keep our gaze on the lofty ideals; but, at the same 
time, it is indispensable to look where we are walking so that we 
shall not fall. What would it profit us if we gazed at the stars and 
made a misstep and fell into an abyss! 

As you should shun the trifles leading to sin, so you must profit 
by the trifles that lead to good. Every day some little trifle will 
help to make you more perfect in virtue, and more pleasing and 
lovable in the sight of God. Unless we are faithful in little things, 
we shall not be faithful in things of importance. 











OUTLINES FOR GONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


NaturRE Must Be ConQuereD THROUGH OUR UNION wig 
THE CRUCIFIED 


Live like a true disciple of the crucified Jesus and you will not 
complain of your cross. While Jesus Christ, by the shedding of 
His Blood, cured us of the wounds which sin inflicted, there is left, 
however, the inclination to evil, which for us is a means of penance, 
an incentive for virtue, and a constant exhortation to humility. The 
continual warfare is one of the means of appropriating to ourselves 
the merits of Jesus Christ. When through this interior combat we 
conquer self, we must remember to unite ourselves to all that our 
Lord suffered, to assure ns of victory. Let us unite ourselves not 
only to His great sacrifice, but also to the intentions with which 
He offered Himself. When we have to make a sacrifice, let us say 
with St. Vincent of Paul: “I am ready for it, for love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Then our actions will be meritorious and worthy 
of reward. We are hardly called upon to make the tremendous 
sacrifice of the saints or martyrs, by sealing our faith with our 
blood, or leading a penitential life like the hermits of the desert; 
we must seek sanctity by daily works performed in union with our 
Lord; by fulfilling the duties of our state with the intention of 
pleasing God. Jesus Christ showed us the road on which we must 
follow Him in order not to separate ourselves from Him. 

Let us strive to suppress those emotions which, while not grievous 
faults, expose us to the danger of offending God and preventing an 
intimate union with Him. 

Let us fight against self-love: it is the enemy that must be attacked 
directly. Let us seek God instead of our natural satisfaction, and 
our truly interior happiness in union with Him. Let us say: In 
Thee alone, O my God, will I seek my happiness. I desire no pleas 
ure that would divert and separate me from Thee! If we are faith- 
ful, God will not forsake us when the assaults of the enemy threaten 
disaster. 
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PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


The S. Congregation of the Council on the number of persons 
necessary to form a confraternity. The following questions 
were brought forward: 


1. To erect a confraternity in a parish is it sufficient 
that there be three religious sisters who teach the truths 
of religion, and one lay person who superintends the chil- 
dren while they are learning them? 

2. Is it a necessary condition for the gaining of in- 
dulgences that all who wish to be admitted as members 
of the confraternity of Christian Doctrine in a parish, be 
inscribed in a special book and have a card of admission 
to the confraternity ? 

The Most Eminent Fathers decided to answer: 

To 1. For the erection of any confraternity whatso- 
ever no number of members is prescribed. 

To 2. In the negative, unless the confraternity be 
erected as an organic body in such a way that it is to be 
held as a confraternity taken in the strict sense. 

November 10, 1910. 
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IS IT LAWFUL TO MAKE ANOTHER PERSON DRUNK? 


A mother of a family was obliged to undergo an operation for 
the removal of a tumor from her arm. The tumor was a large one 
and had completely paralyzed the arm. The surgeon who was 
called in to perform the operation decided, after a thorough exami- 
nation, that the woman’s heart was too weak to stand a sufficient 
amount of ether to make the operation possible. He suggested 
that the patient take a sufficient amount of whiskey to intoxicate 
her, and that then a very small amount of ether would suffice for 
the operation. This the woman refused to do unless her parish 
priest himself gave her the whiskey. After hearing her confession 
and giving her holy Communion, the parish priest gave her a sufi- 
cient quantity of whiskey to intoxicate her, and then the surgeons 
etherized her a little and successfully removed the tumor. Now it 
is asked: 

1. In what does inebriety consist? 

2. Is it ever lawful to make others drunk? 

3. What is to be said about this particular case? 

Drunkenness consists in drinking enough of whiskey or other 
alcoholic drink to deprive one of the use of one’s senses and judg- 
ment. When a man has consumed so much alcoholic drink that it 
deprives him of the use of his reason, so that he is no longer able 
to distinguish between what is right and what is wrong, he is said 
to be theologically drunk. Complete drunkenness is, as a rule, a 
mortal sin. The malice of the sin does not consist merely in depriv- 
ing oneself of the use of one’s reason, for that is allowed for suffi- 
cient reasons, but in depriving oneself of the use of reason in an 
unnatural and brutal way, by the inordinate use of intoxicating 
liquor, and that without any sufficient cause or justification. Where 
there is a just and adequate cause, it is not a sin to deprive oneself 
of the use of reason for a time. Thus theologians generally admit 
that whiskey or other intoxicants may be used as a substitute for 
chloroform, or to counteract the effects of poison. To drink to ex- 
cess, but still not so as to lose the use of one’s judgment, is, in itself, 
and aside from other considerations, a venial sin. But even such 
kind of drinking may become a mortal sin, either on account of the 
harm one does oneself or the harm one does one’s family, or on 
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account of the scandal such drinking causes, or other grave sins to 
which it leads. 

2. Is it a sin to make others drunk? 

Generally speaking, it is a sin to make others drunk, if we do so 
knowingly and willingly and without sufficient cause. But there 
are very exceptional cases when it is lawful to make another drunk. 
If we induce others to drink so that they become altogether drunk 
and lose the use of their reason for the time being, even though, 
while drinking, they are aware of what they are doing and of the 
result that will follow, we commit a mortal sin, because we cause 
our neighbor a grave spiritual damage, leading him into mortal 
sin. If our neighbor is not aware that he is being made drunk, 
then he does not commit a mortal sin and we do not cause him any 
spiritual harm; nevertheless, we cause him grave temporal harm 
by depriving him, without his knowledge, of the temporary use of 
his reason; and that is a mortal sin. To induce another to drink 
until he is completely intoxicated, even though he knows what he 
is doing and that he is being made drunk, is to induce another to 
commit grievous sin, which is never allowed, unless it be for the 
purpose of preventing him from committing a greater crime, to 
which his mind is fully made up. Thus to prevent a man from com- 
mitting a murder, which he is thoroughly resolved to commit, we 
may lawfully make him drunk. In this case we choose the lesser 
of two evils and diminish the crime of our fellow man, which is 
doing good. To be the occasion of another person’s drinking to 
intoxication is not the same as being the cause of his intoxication. 
Still it is not lawful even to be the occasion of another man’s 
drunkenness, unless there be a good and adequate justification. 
Otherwise, by being the occasion even of our neighbor’s intoxica- 
tion or inebriation, we commit a mortal sin against the love we owe 
our neighbor. 

To deceive another and to trick him into becoming drunk, is to 
commit a grievous sin against justice and also against the virtue 
of temperance, unless it is done to prevent some greater crime. 
Thus it is lawful to make an insane man drunk, if he is violently 
insane and dangerous and there be no other way of controlling 
him until he is returned to the insane asylum. 

3. As regards the case of this woman, the parish priest was 
justified in inducing her to take sufficient whiskey to intoxicate 
her, since it was done for a good and sufficient reason. The woman 
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would have been perfectly justified in taking sufficient chloroform 
to anesthetize her; that is, to render her insensible and to deprive 
her, for a time, of the use of her reason. For the same cause she 
may take whiskey in order to produce the same state of insensibility, 
especially since her heart is too weak to support any other kind of 
anesthetic. 

Especially was this lawful, since she had received the Sacraments 
and was in the state of grace and prepared to die. And even 
though the parish priest placed the woman in danger of dying while 
intoxicated, he did not do anything wrong or unlawful, since many 
people die on the operating-table or before coming out of the ether, 
and no one ever thought that, for that reason, it was wrong to put 
them under the anesthetic. The whole case hinges on the justif. 
cation that there is for the temporary deprivation of the use of one’s 
reason and judgment. All deprivation of the use of the reason is 
not wrong, but only such deprivation as is not justified by good 
and sufficient reasons. But to enable one to undergo a surgical 
operation, the use of whiskey is permitted by the theologians, just 
the same as the use of chloroform or other anesthetic, even though 
it deprives the patient, for a time, of the use of the reason and judg- 
ment. Therefore, this parish priest not only did not do anything 
wrong, in this instance, but did good. 





